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HOUst OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Arnin, 1830. 
@ oman . . . ‘ 
Speech of Mr.McDurrte against the Prohibitory System. 
[Continued fiom page 372.) 

Sir, no man of the slightest observation can be insensible of 
the influence of large copitalistsupon the members of this House, 
en all questions affecting their peculiar interests. It is not to be 
disguised, that two or the e wealthy iron masters in a Con- 
gressional District, will exercise more influence over the repre- 
sentative here, than all the rest of bis constituents unite: 
upon the questionof increasing or diminishing the taxupon fo- 
reign iron. The same is equaliy true asto the sugar planters, salt 
makers and wanufacturers of cotton and woollen fabrics.— 
{tis nota difcult matter to account for this influence of capi- 
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State. There is another consideration, stull more decisive 
The relief sought by the manufacturers ts to be obtained by im- 
posing burtheas and restricuous upon the commerce of other 
States. and remote sections of the Uniwn. All classes, there- 
fore in a manufacturing Staie, will naturally take sides with 
the manufacturers, in regard to all those measures which pro- 
pose to advance the interests of those wavulacturers, by taxing 
the commerce of the Southern planters Viewing it as a see- 
tional question, there cau be no doult that the aggre; ate in- 
terest of the State would be promoted by such a measure, how- 
ever inconsiderable the nurmber ef manufacturers. It is, in- 
deed, the interest of Massachusetis to protect avy of her man- 
ufacturers, however smaii the number, and however heavy the 
imposition necessary to effect if, it the benefit, however smali, 
accrues to her citizens, and the burthen, however great, faiis 
upon the citizens of other States. 

The unanimity with which the members of this House vote, 
eveo for private claims coming from their own States—wheu 





talemployed in monulactures., I «io most confidently believe, 
that two or three large establishments, carried on by white la- | 
yorers who were entitied to vote at elections, would be an over- 
match for all the other interests in any Congressional District | 
inthe Union. § | have seen enough, even in my own district. to | 
convinee me, thit even that forms vo exception to the geueral 
rule I have laid down. 

What oumber of farmers, seattered over the country, and un- 
accustomed to combination, could resist the influence of three 
large manufacturing capitalists, each having three’ huodred 
ree laborers in his employment entitied to vote? Upon 
avy question aflectug the tuterest of the manufacturers, 
three thousand farmers weuld hold no competition with 
them. In the first place. there would be a perfect uni- 
yof action amoug the capitalists themselves, on the question. 
lor example—vital to their own interests—of inducing Con- 
gress to give them a bouaty, or impose a prohibitory duty hav- 
ng the same effect. In the second place, all the laborers in 
their employment wonld, upoo the most obvious principles of 
human action, give their votes in such a way as to gratify 
the wishes and promote the ioterests of their employers. This 
wgald jadeed be their own interest. In the third place, a con- 


wierable gumicr of farmers and other persons io the vicinity 
-f tha--~ owe 


; ; eotal lic “me teat fae 
+ ffOWenum wre agrreultui al productions. whek would other. 
wise be of scarcely aay value to them. All these caases would 
produce a perfect onity of action, amongst ths large number 
ef voters, directly and indirectly counected wit the manufac- 
‘uring establishments, aud all their efforts in politics! contests 
would be directed to a single ohject—the protection of the man- 
sfacture in which they were engaged or interested. Whatever 
tivision might take place among other/interests of the district, 
sou would never find the manufacturers divided Every can- 
didate for popular favor would be made to understand, that the 
consol@ated vote of this manufacturing interest would be given 
against him, unless he woutd promise to support their applica- 
vous for the bounty aud protection of Congress. fo this man- 
ner it would come to pass, that the contest between the man- 
facturers and the farmers would be like that between regular 
widiers and untrained militia men, ia which superior disci- 
pune would overbalauce superior numbers. Mer coufederated 
ogether upon selfish aud interested priuciples, whether in per- 
wit of the offices or the bounties of Government, are ever 
more active and vigilant than the great majority, who act from 
isinterested and patriotic impulses. Have we not witnessed 
ton this floor, sir? Who ever knew the Tariff men to divide 
a any question afiecting their confederated interests. If you 
propose to reduce any oue of the duties, po matter how obvious 
he expediency of the reduction, they will tell you, if aot in 
lain words, at least by their conduct, that the duty you pro- 
wse to reduce is very oppressive and unjust, asin the case of 
alt; or very absurd and suicidal, as in the case of raw wool; 
at that if you reduce either of these duties, a proposition will 
emade to reduce some other, and theo some other, until the 
hole system of confederated interest will be shaken to its 
entre. ‘The watchword is stick together, right or wrong, upoa 
very question aflecting the common cause. Such, sir, is the 
ncert and vigilance, and such the combinations by which the 
anufacturing party, actiug upon the interests of some, and the 
rejudices of others, bave obtained a decided and permanent 
ontrol over public opinion in all the Tariff States. All the 
Representatives of those States, however decidedly opposed 
aprineiple to the probibitory policy, are constrained to regard 
he interests of the manufacturers as that of their constituents 
t large. No man, sir, from a mapofacturing district, would 
are to vote against any measure, however uvjust and oppres- 
ve, if it be only deemed beneficial to the manufacturers, and 
enominated a ‘Parilf. 
lu addition to the reasons I have stated, for regarding the 
anufacturing as the coutroiling iwterest in the Tariff States, 
will add another, which every reflecting man will duly ap- 
reciate. The manufacturers, on their applications to the 
eueral Government, naturally eniist the Sympathies and pre- 
possessions of the States and sectioas of the Union to which 
hey belong. The question of granting relief, for example, to 
ight or ten mavufacturing estabiishiments in Massachusetts, 
wuld be evidently recacded as a State question, though not 
a thousand people shuld be directiy or indirectly interested 





it; and the rember of Congress who should oppose it, 
onld be deemied to bave deserted the interest of his own 


scarcely any bedy else can perceive any justice in them—is a 
commentary upon What Ihave beeoa saymg, which every gen- 
Ueman will kaow how to estimate. 

Ou all questions to be decided by Congress, therefore, af- 
fecting the interest of the manufacturers, or any of those asso- 
ciated interests, which the persoos coucersed are pleased to 
denominate domestic industry, | am constrained to regard the 
pohiey of the ‘Tariff States as fixed and unalterable; as mach 
so as if the representatives of those States were chesen exclu- 
sively by the manufacturers themselves, and sent here as their 
special agents, acting uoder instructions. 

What, thea, becomes of the great princtple of liberty, to 
which | have adverted—which secures the people against apy 
burthens of taxation not impesed by their owa representatives ? 
Is it not absvulutely annulled— noy. ts it not completely reversed 
az to the peaple of the Southern States, io all cases involving 
the interest of the manufacturers and the policy ef the protect- 
ing system? is not the majority of Cougress composed of the 
representatives of those who bave a direct and positive pecu- 
niary interest in imposing taxes upon the people of the 
Southern States, in the form of igh aud prolubitory duties upon 
their lawful commerce—the product of their houest industry ? 
: : ‘ clare 1 ‘ - mel mmm 
Doce not that majority, declare, it ee of Woktthiory duties 
until the whole of that commerce « hickgives vabue to the ag- 
ricuitaral productions of the Swuthern States, and without 
which our fieids would be leit desolate, shallbe utterly and 
absolutely aboished! It is pot many days sine I heard an 
houorabie geatieman from New York express theypinion, that 
in less than ten years—probably in half the time, tae whole of 
those foreign maaufactures whieh fall within the purview of 
the prohilitory policy, and which are the only atticles the 


Southern plauterscau receive, to any tolerable exteat or with 


avy sort of advantage, in exchange for their stapks, would 
cease to be imported, leaving not a vestige of that important 
branch of our foreign commerce. ‘There is too much reason 
to believe, sir, that this opinion is well founded. When the 
Tariff of 1225 shail have reached tts maximum, and the rigor- 
ous enforcement of the duties shall be secured by tre bill on 
your tables, | bave no doubt you will have provided 2 system 
which wili accomplish the work of entire prohibitior, in the 
time limited by the wember from New York to whom I have 
alluded. 

it is in vaiu, then, that the people of the South atiempt to 
palier with this question, or to disguise any longer the sad re- 
ality of their condition. They have no security against tax- 
atiun, but the will of those who have a settled interest and fix- 
ed determigation to increase their burthens; they have no 
rights of property, no title to that commerce which gives the 
principal value to the productions of their mdustry, which they 
do not hold by the same miserable and degrading tenure. They 
are, to all intents aud purposes, the slaves of Northern mono- 
polists. If | were called upon to give a definition of slavery, | 
could not use language more appropriate than that which 
should accurately describe the couditiva of the people of the 
Southero States. 

There is no form of despotism that has ever existed upon the 
face of the earth, more monstrous aod horrible than that of a 
representative Goverument acting beyoud the sphere of its re- 
sponsibility. Liberty is an empty sound, and representation 
worse than a vain delusion, unless the action of the Govern- 
ment be so regulated that responsibility end power shall be 
co-extensive. Now, I would be glad to know, under what re- 
sponsibility the majority of this House act, in imposing bur- 
thens upon the industry of the Southern people and in waging 
this merciless warfare against their commerce? Are they, in 
the slightest degree. responsible to those upon whom they im- 
pose these heavy burthens? Have they any feelings of coin- 
mon interest, or common sympathy, to restrain them from op- 
pression and tyranuy? Does the system of prohibitory du- 
ties, which falls with such a destructive power upon the dear- 
est iaterests of the Southern people, impose any burthen, or 
iuflict any injury at all, upon the constituents of that majority 
by which it has been adopted? 

The very reverse of all this, is the truth. The majority 
which imposes these eppressive taxes upon the people of the 
South, se far from being responsible to them, or to those who 
have any common interest or commen sympathy with them, 
io relation to the matter, are responsible to the very men who 
have been, for the last ten years, making the welkin ring with 








‘their clamors for the imposition of these very burthens. Yes, 
sir, those who lay the irou band of unconstitutional and law- 
less taxation upon the people of the Southern States, are not 
the representatives of those who pay the taxes, or have auy 
participation in it, but the representatives of those who re- 
ceive the bounty and put it in their pockets. 

Can there be a more gross. moustrous, and insulting mock- 
ery, than to tell my oppressed and outraged constituents, that 
their rights are secured by the principle of representative re- 
sponsibility? It would be just as rational to talk about the 
responsibility of a Roman Eemperer, to the Pretorian binds by 
whom he was elevated to the throne, as asecurity against plun- 
dering the suhjeet provinces for the purpose of paying the 
stipulated donatives by which he had purchased the Empire. 

Tbe very principle of representative responsibility, wheu the 
Goverument is thus thrown from its balance, becomes itself a 
principle of the most despotic tyranuy. It would be far better 
lor the Southern people, so far as this Tariff policy is con- 
cerned—and as God is my judge [ would prefer it—-that the 
majority of Congress should be responsible to no earthly power, ' 
than that they should be responsible to the very persuus who 
have the deepest iutersst of all the people on earthin the taxation 
and oppression of the Southern people. Sir, these things can- 
not, must vot be. It is utterly impossible that Such a state of 
things can be permitted to coutinue, in a land where liberty 
constitutional liberty—is endeared by so many glorious assucia- 
tions. 

I am aware, Mr. Chairman, that the answer given to all 
this will be, that it is the right of the majority to govera, and 
the duty of the minority to submé. There is no political pria- 
ciple more undeniably true, in allthe eases to whieh it proper- 
ly applies. But it is subject to t¢o very important limitations 
‘ our federative system of Gevprament, growing out of the 
coustitutioaal compact, aad found! epen the prinerples of na- 
tural justice. fo the first place, tht majority canvot righilally 
do any thing not authorized by thé tonstitutioral charter. The 
great object of a written constitatiodis te restrain the majority. 
lt is founded upeo the idea that a8 unchecked majority is as 
dangerous as au unchecked miimorik. I believe, when cut 
loose from the moorings of an eflerf*: wad real p 
a Joie vecond place, ihe rig > ae svayerity govern. in @ 
political system composed of coutederated sovereigtics and * 
exteuding over geographical subdivisions having diversified and 
conflicting mterests, must be limited to those cases where here 
is a common interest pervading the whole confederacy. ‘Trig 
is a limnitation growing out of the very nature and object of the 
compact, even upon the exercise of powers expressly granted. 
The sabmission of interests which are essentially adverse te 
the contro! of a common government necessarily involves the 
destruction of one or the other ef them. This is the founda- 
tion of the checks and balances, even of consolidated guvern- 
ments, and of the partition of power, among distinct sovereiga- 
ties, in this confederacy. 

It is contrary to the clearest privciples of natural justice, 
that the majority—merely because they have the power— 
should violate the rights aud destroy the separate aod peculiar 
interests of the minority. This would make power and right, 
synonymous terms. ‘he majority have no natural mght, in 
any case, to govern the minority. It isa mere conventional 
right, growing out of necessity and convenience. nu the 
contrary, the right of the minority to the enjoyment of tiie, lib- 
erty and property, without avy unjust mterfereuce on the part 
of the majority, is the most sacred of the paturai rigiits of 
man. 

When the great antagonist interests of society become ar- 
rayed agatust each other, particularly when they are separat- 
ed by distance and distinguished by a difference of ciiwate, 
character aud civil institutions, the great object of the Govern- 
ment should undoubtedly be, pot to become the partisan of 
either of those interests, but to iuterpose its power for the pur- 
pose of preventing the stronger from destroying the weaker. 
Instead, however, of assuming this attitude—instead of re- 
straining the major interest from doing this act of injustice and 
oppression—this Government degrades itself into the charac- 
ter of a partisan of the stronger interest and an instruwent of 
its oppression. It cannot be otherwise, sir, as long as the 
majority in Congress, being nothing more than the agent of 
the major interest in the confederacy, assumes the power of 
arbitrarily and unjustly appropriating to its own use the right- 
ful and exclusive property of the mivority. The majority car 
have no such rightful power. It is ueither more nor less, strip- 
ped of the disguise thrown around it by the empty forms of 
legislative proceeding, than downright swindling and robbery 
—crimes which, in any civilized country in the world, would 
subjeet the individual prepetrator to infamous punishment. 
Wiat human power can confer upon one set of men, In wever 
uamerous, the right to commit such an outrage upon another 
set. however few in number? Will any advocate of the ‘i aniff 
poliey admit that ten men have any greater right to rob him 
of bis property, than he has to rob the ten of theirs!) = Yet this 
would be a legitimate consequence of admitting that a majority 
ef Cougress have au uplimited and uncontrollable right to dis- 
pose of the property of the mioority. 

If the commerce which this prohibitory system proposes to 
destroy, were the common property of the whole Union; if 
the great agricultural staples, which are the basis of that .com- 
merce, were equally the productions ef all the States of the 
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majority stimulated by motives of seli-interest, aud acting with- 
J - * 


out any restrahnas power, upon the miicresis of the minority. 
A just: imalysis aud exposition of the tree character and prin- 
ciples of tnat combination—or more prope rly, conspiracy of 
mferests, which cousitutes the Parilf mrtoiity in the Uoted 
States, will extulit thes idea in @ more striking pout of view 


ect. IL venture 


than any thing Ihave yet advance ‘ed ou the 
Lost ages of ipno- 


the assertion that vo priesthoud, im the da 
rauce sud superstition, ever pursued their seitish objects with 
more antinng perseverance aud consummate an, than the man 
vlacturmng capitalists have prosecated their mercenary schemes 
ommenciung with a few foilowcrs—tlike other 
m resd—they vely enlisted 
ywpoecr a sufficrent pen ‘erate inie- 
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and cabalistic terms, acdres> d to the national pp! d 
prejndices oft the peuple —such as the * Amery an Sy : 
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coralions appropriate to bis rank—when they have provided 
ihe means of heeping up his civil and wilitary establishments, 
and of maintaining the pomp and pageantry of power, ambition 
itself can supply vo motive for any further exection. But where 
is the people whuse resources are sufficient to satisfy the vora- 
cious cravings of a wi jority, acting upon the princip es of the 
mauufacturers and their confederates, in this uoholy crusade 
against the commerce of the Southern States!’ The wealth o! 
the Indies might be exhausted, and yet the appetite for piunder 
would be as lar from bemg satiated as ever. 

It cannot be doubted that when a majority of the common 
iegisiative council, in a lederative system of government, as 
sumes the power, and makes it the avowed and final object of 
its exercise to 1ajure or destroy the local, peculiar and exclusive 
mterests of a partot the States composing the confederacy, the 
principle of contederation itself is converted into the heaviest 
poliucal curse that can afflict any people. The ouly legitimate 
purpose of a confederation of States, is the preservation 0: 
every member of the league, both from foreign injustice and vio- 
venee, and from the mjustice and violence of the other members. 
utit cannot be disguised that, ia the case under consideration, 
ine power of the coulederacy is prostituted to the perpetration 

(the very injustice and violence it was specinily, if uot exclu 

avely, intended to prevent, and to the destraction of the very 
rig his and interests it was mtended to secure: and that, too, 1b 
ibe most ijurtous, because the most insidious, of all formas—the 
substitution of | gisintive power for physteal force. Ta this 
Way, the majority, are as distinctly array 

ed agamst those composing the minority, ina war k yistation 
as (bey possibiy could be, in a war of arms, if they were uncon- 
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the aimerity by the peculiarity of their civil institutions, 
agaist that minority by 


arrayed y the united motives of i: 


bility W hich distinguishes the proces dings of au infuriated m: 
Yes, sir, this mighty mass, blinded by a delusion which cv 4 
veils slowdie halo patriotism, will perpetrate, uncer the 
tuted formes legisiation, acts oppression aad 
which po individual composing it would think of perpetrating, 
When acting ou his separate responsibility. Such, 
taithtul portrait ot that Inajorily, which we are told 
patural ripat to regu 
ority. What de speusin can be pototed out, either among 
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tearful to coutemplate! Whatretuge, what hope, what sec urity 
bave the maorty, wheo this devouring mouster walks abron d. 

clothed with the mautie and armed with the sceptre ot power, 
and stimulated by the msatiable spirit of uiouepoly ! 
be told, that the monority mast throw 
manity, justice and moderation of this majority! 
are we lo expect justice, 
spirit ana Penis ol menopoly itself? You nad as well think 
ot siiking fire trom an ieicle! You bad 
saliate the appetite of a cannibal, by the cries 
UCSSs. 

Mec. Chairman, I solemaly deciare, that | would prefer the | 
seovernment of a singte despot, to that ols 
nority, wihout auy restramt but that: bposed vv ils 
‘Phe subjects of au imperial despot, are 
curly agamst the extremes of oppression, 
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od, bas po more soul than a corporation, aud, iw the very nature 
hings, is utterly mecapable of human syrmpaty 

is another restraint upou the power ola slante ty rant, 
Hoes DOL Operate upou Ulis tyr mauat tan: yority, ap propriate- 
iy denomivated in avother place, * king numbers.” 
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frou a MN Yorhy, thus bouid together my the twe strongest oF uected suverei, Otis if the States were uot uated by thie 
buimou passions—avanice sud Car panier ie wer uber He | confederacy, a greater outrage couid not be conceived. as weil 
iMeesing disguise Of disintrested pathiotsm + AT Mus Heeu sHie. | tls the principles of oatural justice. as against the law ol 
ei, by a wise ran. Maat ow hun ired philosophers, thrown to vations, than am attempt of two-thirds of those States ‘to 
eeiber, #nd acting ander te impulse of 2 neem stn oe eesrertipen ovoibal and destvey the lawtnl commerce of the other third 

the contagion of & CO: 2 Ge age besten - eres tees ov } be uuiversal se@se of all enviiized nations would ery out 
pie; and it is 4 ews ed Me patie rents exe atthe: Va tt’., pita ~~~ see anonym» Yet Lis ‘CIse ae aod A the very 
tion to Mig? MAsses aad communities of men, united by . | ter, the wuoage wheeh the Totinu Det Mee mee ond 
moy ulerests, common prssions, nd counties re wn a ne | gaist the Southeru Sites, ihrough the instrume abel ity ~« ‘i 
direc tity ther chortsioa COUCH wiyect, hits but (OO APpat ; rere Mien termed tor Ue very purpose ot pre ve ting it. use 
qpat enlive sccitoms OF Ihe Calon, bound togetherina conledesact | eceral legisiaure, under these circumstances, entirely loses tts 
st inlerest and amlstion, Urped on by the master spirits of foan- | CMSOTT SWNT CR ASAIN, Conen 0 Us eee COMMON COURCH OF ihe 
ulacturing monepely aad pohtical mauagemeut, ond sustamer emeerions acy aud becomes a mere substitute ior armies and wo: 

bv the blind and cemoralizing delusion, that sias the dictate Oo: | “ies, 10 Curt y on the work os ; plunder aud de svli MoU, by " bie I 
irue patrietisin lo Oppress aint plunder the munerity, hec. ass | ‘Be he tariff States propose to counteract the bountiful a ispensa- 
they prusecule trade with a loreigu couniry : af must DE Apriouy- | Honea i evidence. Im favor of the Southern “tates. | The Hall 
ent. I say that whole sectious of the Unioa Sicshimaiale y a r Congress is vothing more por Jess than a field of battle. in 
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| “which the conflicting powers are arrayed against each other in a 
| species of wartare, in which veither valor, nur skill, nur reason, 
wor Justice, are of any avai to the combatants, but of which the 
Issue is ulimately decided by the mere brute torce of numbers. 
| Mr. Chawiman, this palpabie prostitution and perversion of the 
tederal power of the Laion, not on! y tails to secure every mein 
er of that Union from the injustice and vieleuce of the otber 
ie mbers, lout plac es iu the handsoefa majority of States an ivstru- 
imeut more pow erful and more dangerous than canneu for the 
vestruction of the mterests of the minor ity. 





Without fleets or armies, and, what is of infinite import: ince 
to tender consciences—without hazarding the loss of a single 
drop of human blood, a prosperous commerce is swept from the 
face of the ocean, by the mere mathematical power of numbers. 
sil that is required is that the Clerk at your table should count 
over the votes, and the Speaker pronovunee * the ayes have tt,’ 
and the work of desolation is done. 
plished peaceably. Yes, sir, war is prevented between the 
members of the confederacy, but that which is 
uiinitely worse for the minority. lt the majority, ip waging a 
war of piracy and ploader, were exposed to the perils of their 

ocation, there would be some see urity io that. even to the mi- 
lnerny. ** The batile is not alu ivs tu the strong.” Valor and 
| skali 4 Sinks supp! y the piace of pumbers in the © peo beld, and a 
just cause would give a three- tol id euergy to every freeman, in 
» resisting the law!ess invader of his rights. But when it is re- 
i duced to a mere matter of counting, what valor, what skill. 
hw hat power ot argument or eluque nce, can makea minority of 
votes ina just cause of equal power with a w 7 jority ii an ub- 
just oue ! 


' 


| i beg leave now, Mr. Chairman, 
ration of the Committee, historical analogues which are 
‘calculated to extibitin a strong practical point of view, the tyr- 
ranuy and in} ustice of this pros ripuy ve system of leyis! auion 
which a a majority of Cougress have carried ov for the jast ten 
|years against the lawful commerce of the Southern States.— 





‘Lhis, too, is all accom- 
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to suggest, for the conside- 
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confederacy, the perenne iple ot oo itive res] onsit ity would | mores. A sense of « common re imper and common suffering, world, and “should he | seunitetid to an mtercourse with Cirec. 
furoish to ye Southera planter all the secur:ty against oppres- will induce the most degraded population! in the World to luipose Britain. re ae eer 
soo Whieh human wisdom can provide. Tt would be a real ; suc h himtts pon the prance ucal exercise ot despot power, #s L he eee Se then, are ree coos mr. ape re 
and effective re sponsi lity pervading the whule system. 4 j wil prevent the extremes of oppression. It is a historical faet. lation to _ ! rif States, to point oF pies “é Cn as ye = - T 
citer of-South Carolina would eonofident'y « ide bis tuterest |sir, that there does not exist on the face of the earth adespo- all the corvontes formerly stood to Great Britain. a ney hive 
to a esegtauve from Massachusetts, no cause iat re- | ism that is Det restrained hy some princip'e, moral, religious, changecdther 0h Nindace to be ar ~~ “ 7 Guw procecd lo in 
present itive was resp wsible to him, but because he was re- or politeal, w hich operates as a practical check upon power, quire w brant they a ee af eke ae ae ~- 
Spent ty persons having the very sas est. ftis this = a security against oppression. But what human prueiple, i confidentiy assert, that t eres recta - — q | th 
comimunty faumtcrest., that can atone ie ie elective re- pwh af earthy power, iS there to restraio the mnyoriry ! io what tarifi States Uiped 1} the commerce of the p! imhiimy + a are ole 
spout ‘ of « represeu itive Govern at. Ve here this does | ribunalecan the Oppressed tniberity carry thetr appeal, and : hundred Thine> eepeuttons, uUrigUs Ps aig hanes oy nat a) 
ill - e privey le of re sponsibility ¢ s to afford any | urRe tier tthe aginst opore ssi00 vod iijustice . Cau th y ap lonial restriction and takes — . 3 enatet rf t eae. 2 j 
: ) ag a4IMSt Oppression, aud the power ef (ie common go- jpeal to public gpinton high wibunal by which the despo-| oF allermpted to impose =" a , — “ oes 
nernuncet dhol ad cease with it. im even of Napol “Oli. with all his mut: ry power, Was conu- \ es, Mr. . harman, a re velution whieh S{ vered a mighty om 
\\ vever the FPede: CJeovernment. the, ‘ore. assumes ti jirotled ? That pr ublre OpsUIOU is the very spirit and soul—the | pire mito tras ments, aud which history has already recoraed as 
act u : the local or peculiar in ts of pa jicular States | .nunating principle oi the tyranny that OP presses them. ‘I hen, | ihe first in the aunals of buman tt erty, originated in restrictio; 
or sections of the Union, it as clearly wouscends lhe approp lar. there is no refuge for the minority. if the sacred aud pro- | aud nposiitens, thot a Wil more tyr mateal ip pripempre, ata, 
te here of its constitutional and re Spent sible power, as a a |t0ct chug power of the Constitution cannot be interposed —* ‘Their | @s twill proce ed to demonstrate, not a hundreth part so 6 
Siete Gevernment would do, in attempting to control those | final hope is flat despair.” pressive in point of fact, as the restrictions and MNposlots uv 
common interests that have been comins.cd to the protec- | There ts another paricular in which the despotism of a sin- | VUECG> ‘Ututienally maposed o pote ihe Southern States : 
tion of the Pederal Geverument. fo the one case it would be | ole tyrant is preferable to that of a legislative majority, such as The prohibition which excluded our ancestors from the con 
despotism: wi toe ofper, amcreny. (ioc forbid that we sbeuld | i hi ive deseribed. hhis appeute for taxation aud plunder is io ineree of wll oiher Seentree s but Great Britum, was alinost pure 
ever lie wen to the dreadial alternauve ef choosing between | ipitely less voracious. ‘here is a limit to the exactions of an ly nominal, Without Wpeat profibitien, the race oF Me Cok 
in » far @ thee, Sean lute monarch, which he has no motive to exceed. When nies would have been couliued alinost exclusive ‘y to the mot 
tl have Mr. Chairman, that there canuet be imagined a | his subjects have supplied his exchequer with a sufticient trea- | CF COUNMY- She furnished thet with the best marae ostue 
more odious and tttorerane foi of despousim, than that ora sure lo gratify his innperial vanity, by covering him with the de world for al! the produchens ol their midustry “he Sup pied 


the articles they wanted cheaper than they could be obtained 
from any other nation, and gave them a etter 


price for they 
productions. But the very oppesite of this is true, as to the 
restrictions of which we now complain. dostead of coinciding 
with the natural course of trade, they come directly in contac: 
with it. ‘he Southern States are excluded from their aatura 
markets—the very best in the world, tor the purpose of coutin 
ing them to a market which is, in all respects, the very. wors: 
iLurope vow consumes five-sixths of our agriculiural staples, 
and the consumption would be indehuttely extended, if the 
trade was uurestricted:; the tani States could pot consuny 
under aby circurmstances, more than one-tlth of these staples 
Great Britain, France. and Holiand, could jurcaish us with sue) 
manufactures as we want, at a price one-third less than tha 
for which they ever can be furnished by the manutacturing 
States of this Union: and, under these circumstances, we are 
compelled to purchase from these States, and denied ear natu 
ral right of purchasing from foreign nations. lo one word, we 
are excluded from ube very best markets ip the world, anu cop 
fined to that in which we can get Jeast for what we have tw 
sell, and are compelled to give most for what we desire to pur. 
chase. 
‘Vhe duties and restrictions imposed upon the commerce o! 
the Southern States for the exciusive benenht of the tarill States, 
amount to a larger sum of taxation abd Gppressiog I @ singe 
year, than all the restrictions aud taxes iinposed upon all th: 
colonies by the British Pariame at, from the date of the scamp 
act to the breaking out of the Revolutionary war. 
The Southern States are to all intents and purposes re-colo 
nized, as much so as it the British Parhameut bad the supreme 
egislaluve powe r of regulating their commerce. 

fam aware that it has been attempted to impair the force ¢ 
this analogy by adverting to the fact bat the Seuthern State: 
are fairly represente d iw Congress. 
But when the power of ths Common Council is direct 
against the interest ef the winority, so isolated and distinguist 
ed by peor: 1 hieal and civil peculisrities and commercial | 


jaws ann’ renily aud pommativ geuveral, may 
and @X¢Ciusive in their bla POsikic s. tts obvies, 


that arepresewmation of the minority, on all questions aflectiy 
its disunet and oecal ioterests, is sulist: sutially bo representatc 

atall. When te proposition hefore Congress is the impositic: 
of a common aid equal burthen upon the whole country, or the 
appropriation ef the common fund, to defend the rights of » 
singie State oreven of a single individual, L should consider the 
southern States really represented, however much they migh 
differ with the majority. but when the proposition is to in 
pose an exciusve burthen on those States or apprepriate thei 
peculiar funds for the benefit even of all the ether States, | 
should regard (hem as having ne representation at all, though 
they were enti led to ninety-atve votes in a council of two bow 
dred. On such a qoestion, any thing less than a majerity, | 
at least an equality of votes, is precisely po vote at all. Its 
pot a question of deliberation, conceruing common ivteres's, 
but a question of uxrked numerical power, concerning interes 
that are entirely adverse. 

Nothing, therefore, can be more vafair and ridiculous, thas 
to maintain that the unjust and uncoustitulicaal impositions « 
the tariff system, are in any respect less tyrannical in their ope 
ration upon the Southern States, merely because these States are 
represented in Congress. What would have been the nator 
of acolonial representation io the British Parliament in 1770! 
The wisest cf our patriotic ancestors rejected the idea as 
miserable mockery. What is the value of an Irish represents 
tivn iv the British Parliament, on all questions affecting th 
local interests of Ireland, in which the interest or prejudices | 
Eugiand stand opposed to them! Let the oppression and ru 
of lreland answer the question. What would be the value o! 
a West India re 
negro emancipation’ And what is the value offa Souther 
representation in Congrese, when the question to be determine 
is, Whether ten millions of Sauthern commerce shall be sue 
jected to the legislative rapacity of the majority > J hey serv 
no other purpose than te be nominal partics to the immolati 
of their constitucots, and thus furvish to their oppressors a pr 
text and a dis;uise for the outrage. 

The course of these remarks forcibly suggests another hist 
rical analogy. ealculated—if that be possible—te exhibit in' 
suil stronger point of view, the state of political degradat: 


system. The recent war with Great Britain will be memors 
hicin the history of the country, as the secoud war of indepev 
ence. The evident tendency of the British pretensions to 





What, then, ts the sum and substance of that svstem? [1 is 
precisely this.sir: that the Southern States shall be prohibited 
trom carrying on commerce in certain articles w ith the nations 
of the world, and shall be restricted . an imtercourse with the 
Tariff States of this Union. ‘This reduces the Southern States 
‘}toa state of culonial vassalage to the Tariff States, decid ledly 
! |} worse than that of our ancestors to Great Britain. What was 
the amount of the colonia! vassalage of our ancestors? It was 
1 nothing more than that they should be probil ited from carry- 
ing on commerce, in certain 





articles, with the nations of the: 


cuiontze the Cuited States, caused every enlightened patti 
to see and to feel that such was the character of the conte* 
Now, what were the pretensions of Great Britain? Int 
very stromest point of view, they amounted to no more tlh 
the assumption of a right, on the part of Great Britain, not 

prohibit, but to shackle and encumber, during war, the cov 
merce of the United States, with the adverse belligereu’ 
Suppose she had set up the broad pretension—similar to |! 
now evforced by the ‘Tariff States—that we should trade 
clusively with her, and should not trade with France, either 4 
peace or in war! ‘There is pot a patriot in the Union w! 








‘presentation in Parliameut, on the question 6 


to which the Southern States are reduced by the prohibit org 
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would not nam seeu bis country one vast antaeaiele of sine gh- | 
sored freemen, before he would have tarnished the memory of | 
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the assent of such State, shal! by ect ‘direct. and im the manner 


inost conducive to the general welfare: aud the) roportiou of the 
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ase, peneral terest, was not a new term: it 


| “AS »} » i. 2 ittec Pagatail -« — : 
his ancestors, by submitting to terms So tynomimous and. de-!said money to be expended on the objects aforesaid, in each \“ is well understood 2 the — of detail, and "3 the con- 
rik din; g. live wv plain would have been a Marathon, and state, sifal! he in the ratio of its representation, a! the time of Forage: lt was a term en ployed tw the articles of confedera 
very strait a Th rmopyle; and Great Britain would never) such ¢ xpeaditure, in the inost numerous branch of the national |! Non, a5 synouymous with the phrase general wellare. They 
have snueeeeded in establishiwg her arrogant! pretensions, unty levislature. | ire used im the TyieeT eighth, and niath articles If these 
none but I =, waned ens to acknowl lye aud submit tot. Aud Need $1 | $. And be ii further enacted That the s: aid fund be put pmeant an interest in w ij il the States equalls participated 
yet, the Southern States, who so gloriousiy sustained a war! under the care of the Secretary of the Treasury, for the titne | nat » ie . 2 Py — 
ef Mer ne om shale andi tno oat irene / : 7 Phe: p eae ere Vi neie State,. or eveu Am i y of 
WaPOd Apditast ms prerel u how act + Myr, An That at stirail 5 1s < y, unless otherwise directed, } ' , rag 
ite ol degradation aud dependence, beyond question | to vest the said vidend. if not specifically appro} ete tby Con fe Pot tue pes ii the conieceration, tight ove bene 
worse than that wineh would have resulted from tts establish ‘ ~ nm the sf cof the United States wn | = mek hall ace rue ted, Congress uncer t “es oicangte i ition, had no powe: 
meat. lt we had been actually conquered by the British arms » andiaus hes vy const , part of the said tury oF ition vpon unV Oo sohvect in wha heach State was not 
-—ii we had been compelled to prostrate he ineipziia of out Sec. 4 tid if thie ) That it also be the Vv interested NV i thereto \ ranted in the pre 
SOVETeTA US ty al thie tes att Col ‘ror, and the terms of out d ifs of ih sa a e( \ ormerwi ( lo vest the sum . m that the CO? ' ¢ , mat a sh Banas be s 
cobmissiou t it ei dict edi et the Dead of victorious Co ions | ius for the « yter of sul is it MA it « ie ta the stock “ j cheat | 1% JU sma ood the phrase peneral 
ri hing worse Corl have beep lumosed upon tie whe cou of the United State etal Alle am tee fore Congress, at thei rotere in the sense | e® giveu Pies ei d. indeed, unde 
tederacy, by the mght of conquest, than the oppression and | usual session, the condition of the said fund. stand it in po other ses Vad unt ehse Was the teria g¢ 
vassiiage to which the pul ru Stales are iow sulyected, Uy | oumenens neral mterest t u by Me ce mittee of ¢ ; bos in 
he legisiation of Congress. BA Message of the President, transmitting to the House of Rep heir reported « of < ects proper tor federal legi on 
[fall the conn reial Balieas 1G-si word wer - unite | falives his Onsecrions to pove} Haxk Bosus Bras here net one im whi . the States do not equally partici 
i COUSpiFacy, iooeri oie auc restrict otf commerce, my iiGsl = a ;' : . ¢ 
uiations. so tar as thetr oven tuterests woutd be prome ted bv ihe House of pe presentalive t United me 1ti Were ¢ sake sted in a Well Cts piined thiitta, 
by it; if all the restraints mterposed by the law of nations to} hiaving eo at ty S aay | fo me, emt a | narmy, @auavy, anate nu, aud currency, iw public cre 
protect that counneree, were auuulied, aad the natious of Ku-|" Anaet to set part aud pledge certain fuuds tos erial up- x it. and other 1 f ne All were equally interested 
rope had the uulimiter power to make wher reyulatious Une y | pro. "i is aud, W hich sets and p (Tye s fun sere ee ruct iforeien com ane if "nh ne is ‘ond all were 
pleased in regard to i, nething worse conle possibly be done, | @s roads and canals, avd it ving the nas tiop of water | 2 _ cae ptt 
this in what our own le gisiatiogd bas done alreads it ia trie | courses n order to faeiitate. promot TT rey curity te im i‘ i init j » regulate the intercourse, and 
— if there be auyv couseolation m that—thet the miury ts pot i ) ual commerce among the seve state and to ii migre €uas' } pre eu hi ' , i ’ on between the States. And 
thheted by a fore ipl power, tout Dy those who call thems ive Bad iss CAPEUsSIVE the meats { provisions for the common | thie re is bot ill Hit trie ried or ainet d draft of a econ 
our brethrea aud fellow extizens. But Lam far fron perceis | Gelence ; aor soe qe by the imsuperabie ciiliealty TE feel | ctirution. a sinc thor f ral legisiation. which is net a 
ing euy thing in this circumstance to mitigate injury. J | recone: ing the ball wi file Constituuen of th Um d States, to}. ,, = an eas of the term here-emniewdd: 
solemnly dec ‘are, | would rather it weregnatlicted | y a foreign return it, with that OF FF fion. tu tue Tieuse of fe ) c-eulatives, - . : 
power 5 \ df reger } nine hy the ly 1th af “a brethe 4 earries 2 it wh F it v cite : y ce} t ? _ ~ ¢ Ovi i¢ Su cq? ol ') Vir ation ierealter to be 
severer paug to tiv bee nat of the tnjuree party, from the ve ry | he | lalive powers vested in Cougress are specifed and | &Xp a 
consideration that the bles as “as uflieted yy Os whow 7 under | CDimerated its ie sth sec nm of first articie ot thie Counsti "Khe old C‘onere si ral ho }? ‘wer over the navi; ation interests 
the most sacred obligations to arrest tt, t aimed by ane (ution | and it Gees Hot appear tthe power proposed to be | of th Eastern States. nor the icv ture of the So od West 
re " j i , a . . i 
| Dy be concluded it our net. | | SSOCEIOS OY WNC DNS, 18 Gino — | Powers; OF that | nor over manufactures, nor in nnoprovemerits Nove of 
—— lit falls, by ans bates withio the power to make laws | ee Tee 
THI i Si] LN Mii! - 1s ut firally p { ces 5 7 p pres { ‘ Ving into execu ‘those or other iLnese § cts W ret rei wi re s ii the scnse of the term 
4\ ACT to provide for an exehang Lane Ind . wers Vest yy the « on i the (rovernment of the | bere used ‘They were regard. d as loeg/ interests. Even agri 
“ing y of _ wl , ‘ \\ . ; St = c f a most extensive terest, and an interest ity 
of the river Mis | “Phe pow res amor several States.” | which a; n the Sates was benefitted, was still a 
Be it enacted. & i ao helawty he ~P mot ruc! ‘ net f . canals. and t ee a «of i a 
fthe United Siu t ty ! bij vet j ‘ < ier toe tactitate . ” : : 
1st W est , YE ISS 1SSb} ot ' ~ prt note, aha st v¢. & ra ¢ ninecrce, W t a latitude of "3 MUS Gee ras f G ior almost ere 
edt et h- | construction, | 1 ord ‘ sport of the terms, | '¥ cet t hut commeree, 7p have seen that the 
: a ; , : , ‘3 , v Trengtl ‘ enmenues WW | h doeudtiess ted c n of cofin ‘ce was the lead itive in the dissolu 
tor ti t ! } a ; — To refer th , . , 
, we to Exel | ' ' ton HOW constitulion, we 
d to cause « ‘ i ' p POWET th m ' tLe COUMMOD de- | cone that commerce ts ceueral interest eon- 
f | wm ‘ i } \ “s = \ “8 ¥ fo tne establist | " in s Sixt! ‘ il. but the subjeet 
- A iia lawful | - Pues bee ' rigg the spe- }, mat ind rovernents, were 
‘ Pre — , | eral and e ‘ ott " ers Ww bit ty ¥ the clause f . CoO it 7 a j i ipferests, in 
| . a ~ i ‘ \ t 7 view o. tl — woul f here Used, re not within Mr. 
, Bt ; . ) ‘ , ‘ Po Aes Ee s 6 f bo pene some of the States. 
f thn ae . ‘ 2 ‘ otit UNCETSTOOd é { re } rority of Une 7 have nm imterest in 
* boand . sri ' ' Aa CONE ai ne -eo ( tiese obi Ss. as the extens, "cullural interests of 
i claw vi | States, | ~*” et ag »the pur |, Southern, Middie. aud Western >: +; vet they were not 
tn ~ , . e wihin wineh lies. to ex-| *'©Y ' ' t sto woud Rave Uh et of suly ct- ies nw he Siates might } ‘un equal participa 
rowh the by ng j { { ia iws of tl é res, ib ai f they { thesefore., mnel nder the term SeUG- 
S » A iat, inhe m of any such] ¢ tes not s 1, to bes ds by WS Olt, erest—but cal mterests, ich the committee 
: hice K . nay be lat i P lent Congr es ea," | constitution fs ie »cO i v. therefore, yreport upou these 
’ t nh wihib . re Tren fe } = : ‘ . , 
, x iA * N sy xs Pe oy ane 3 | | I | v rf cs ' piace br ” ‘ Be yor ‘ \ wer { 1 On mat est strate t atit was 
heirs or s ‘ red with m oT, pee ag ~ Fee . a ition oF ft coummivee of ce nt of the eenveutiou, 
a. sta ' a We bu te CONSULLTION OF | ¢! these subjects should he execla tro u federal authority. 
ey pre i f i HA ' ' » 
lexecu l lod ilways, ‘That lat Ws OF BBY WiaAte, | naa , Such af every exercise of federal legis'atiou ever these local 
ii revert io | i i Ynsje — " , Ww oil Cit shes } f Lol etelua bi ( ‘ anet . is A rand OU the cou Luton, aD a0 4s 
a th mn , , ; a ae tt : | rttmet the UG as Se fae the Pe 1 of power po ated. Wew ibeore subjoin. ta sup 
en rm ere hat vay any i , , Ul 5 we fTegisiative puw- | Oo} ft) 1h ex ical Cn pO Seats a 
wed by l ' hog! ior, there s ’ » | ul As 2 th —) f miasimuch a8 | mittee of the Seuate of Soath Carohan, -a bez, on the reseia 
yeu sas a Med ny i i j re rane 7 Foner ‘ ! ft rye q estious of t ~ ' tec Nii Ramsay. ou the 7 hol state rigt rs, 
eS OF Ss a He law the Pr sreyv and OX pe u ure t iscepliovié of nhicral coguizance | alrea ‘| of winreh committe e 3 ~nt Gover 
’ " : 
toes " ew . ne Bf Fs . vise. | ul Ceecmion ' : . ol I’ t sPnateé " that S me " Mbt ns. le 
vhifully : , , i e | A restriction ¢ tiie Powe 7 ’ é ; } tre — noon de- | uf “7 Li ‘ t pay ype ures ad} it s? €ay Ne 
Haan. the " ’ ’ te ‘ (' y Veilat cases W th pee Oo be proviaeg rect i mterest Within The it 7 Of we COD 
‘ States. and * } wee pertr tO an ‘ ler by tf ! t e of in " 1 Sttil te Within the | stut j ’ VA } = te does not I aa : ‘ iffiius Weil 
sare t risialive ver of Congress great adm stimportant | every tther State. Th design ol the Uo A aNOHLST He Btates 
‘ec. DO. And be it furt} That t t ry’ inv s Pmeasures Oo} ae roment: money Hbehic te ord bery and meces- was. me that Ce if ess should egisiate Cises to wh h thie 
are as tse , t, i in tf sary m } ; yiog them into execution IS ites were separately tncompet it. but sim y to gulate such 
te Presude ni sade ss) stag lfa general power to construct roads and canals, to improve | general cor ns as would have suffered the exercise of iu 
grants as may be necessity a per Menabie Une Hove LOT the navigation of water courses, with the train of powers inci- | dividual or State legislatior \mongst these geueral eoncerns 
id settle in the ugtry hoor \ i fiiy as ‘ i ila, a ¢ thereto A mene pees s<ced bv Congress the assent oft the hi . ohn Genen . . competent to regi ery witl at z 
%). fo give hem such Ril Uissis way be necessary for th l me “2 — : z aye = . = vt . = _ rae “ Cie tie tes \ ere uu oy i , Pp : . . 1y au 
support and si tenee forthe firet we oo their removal. —t s+ in the thode vided in the itt, € intot couter tie poOW- i vantage. ou account of contietuy iat rests, bie most prominent 
Dee. © And be i the ma 1, Thatit shall aod may be lawfe! | ¢ The on y Cases vhich the consent and cession of partic- | was commerce ‘lo the necesstiy of a Bevera CoOntraning pow 
for the President to 7 tribe or natoa to he protecte fat the of ular States cnn erxtlena the power of 4 GOUsTess, are theo se sp ecilied er to reguiate fore ign trade, and to no other mot ve, does the 
Ow Treswence, avainat e interruption or drsturbance, from any « , tie. PROV ’ | for in the comsenenil, constitution owe tis e\ ists mice. ‘| his pow er ibe old Congres ~3 
tnbe or natwo of indians orfiom a iv Other person or persons W at- [ am notte vare of the greai imnoortarnce of roads and ca- lid not possess. ‘Dhe States had repeatediy reiused to yrait 
~~ yer arthine eatatedl’ Tas hohe! eT Ouis, an the improve ; iw gation of Ww oan courese * and that 7 » a power, beenause ei ‘ he ite thought pisef Cony font to 
' ; “§ re a ; ag, de “ ee la power in the national legislature to previde for thein, Might! reculate itsown trade. But the: Yperience of th: lirst four yea 
@ President to lin ine Same superinieuence and care ov anv trip a po ai — : . ae ee hai ates of 
ides tn then teddies ty aehddis tack anal: bes ‘exercised with signal advantage to the gener 1 prosperity. | which suceees ed 1 war of the revolution, navi laugit them 
this aet. that he is now authorized »> hav over themat tt > presen but ses iog that s ich a power its not expressiy giveu y the pth ir error, the peopic alierwarcs interested ticti lneal assem 
pacesefresidence. Provided t nothin in this act contained shail | Constitution, and helieving that nt eannet be deduced from any | ilies to grant such a power to the common head of the confed 
: Cc mstrued as antinoeriwving or directior ti Vio mm Olamv ey ie irt of it, withoul ap ta linissible bai tucte of cousiruction, ane racy. li ithe mean time, propos ruoits were mad fora convet 
sting tweaty belw i the Lnited State. and of the Indian! a reliance on insuffi recut precedeuts : beheving also, that the |. oil to tr me anew ceconstiftulion ‘Lbus it 1s p im tiuatit was 
es ) permanent success of the constization depends on adefiuite par- | not votil ihe States were reanuded by their own dear bought 
ae se ah vu et m4 , , beat ark : pose ‘ & + 1. | on pe of pow ers vet w ris rm (i neral ay r State (soveraments, I xperience, that commerce W is ag neral inte rest. tuat they w ere 
sis hereby appropriate!, to be paid outof any mo = the Treaca.t d that pe oe te land marks would be lett, by the agg r lispos d to uuite even for this so ¢ reat and coms un a blessmg 
" not oth Pd apprepnated “ ; tive extension of the powe I's of > On Tress, as propos: 7 in ti 17 Ob I. | to rep all. . “he eouvention i: ug been couvene to form a 
{have ne option batto withheld my siguatuce from it; cherish- | constitution. it ad opted as the basis upon which were to be burlt 
MR. MADISON’S BEJECTION OF THE BANK BONU ing the hope, that its beneficial objects miay ve obtained, by a ithe powers of the new goverum ut, the prin I) fe that all such 
BILL resort for the necessary powers, te the same wisdom and virtue [interests as the States could not -eparataly manage, should be 








Sewavry Fer 1217 mi vation. which established the constitation m its actual 
A hill fo set apart ated pledere. as a permnnent fand for Internat} form, and proviceatly marked out iw the mistroment itsell a 
improrem nts. the Bo f the Na Boni: and the United | 8°"? ind practicable mode of im proving ii, as Experience tipi 
States’ si if? of ib dive ’ ha gin -_ '* ‘ , 
a et Wa ss ae IR17. JAMES MADISON. 
he 1f enacted, Xe. i mat we Bouus secured t> the | perte 
“tates, by the ** ac to incorporate the subscribers to the Ban ‘ Bini 


oi the United States.” aud the divi 


their shares in its expital stock, during tl 
years, for which the proprietors thereol have been 
ated, and thes mie are he reby, sel apart er 
fund for coustructing roads and cauals, and improving the nav- 
sation of water in order to facilitate, promote, ana 
Rive security totuternal commerce among the several States,and 
‘o render more easy and less expensive, the means and 
sions eegeeanty for their common defenee. 

See. 2. And be it further enacted, That the money constitut- 
ing the said fuad shall, from time to time, he applied in cou- 
structing such -> cauals, or in improving the navigation 
of such water courses, or both, in each State, as C ougress, wit 
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provi- 
| But by Mr. Randolpb’s sixth resolution Congress were to) 

have the power moreover to legislate in all cases for the gene-| pyres, agricuiture, and the sciences, and to construct 
It here becomes necessary w in-! / canals, was positively 
what was meant by the term * general interest” of the’ Opimon of your committee 
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and very important jaterest. 
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etfied for veil, 10 


State has pot an immecrate, 


the euumerated powers tn these [WO memvorable iotruments, 
are rcierable to war, peace, Indian trade, commerce aad forg. 7a 


negotiation. The present constitution was designed (0 sd ry 
the deficiencies of and by the unanimous 
vote of the convention, it was early decided, as appcars by its 
journal, that the enumerated powers of the new government 
should extend to every subject of general interest. It results, 
then, as a fair and conclusive argument, that whatever subject 
was purposely excluded from the enumerated powers of Con- 
gress, by the vote of the conventiou. as an unfit subject for the 
eare of the General Governapat t. could pot heve been re garded 
A general power to aad naunfac- 
ads and 
and peremp ptorily exeluded ; aes this, in the 
is ay upapswerable reason wi y these 


; ioe a 
the conliederallon, 


as a general interest. 
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subjects ought to be deemed /oral aud not general, if it were not 
already demonstrable to our senses, that any pursuit of human 
industry followed by the people of some Siates, and im which 
those of other States are not at all engaged, must be a lecal in- 
terest of such States. p. bo. 
lt was foreseen, however, that the subject of navigation, al- 
though a local interest, might be promoted under the power * to 
revuiote commerce,” and one species of industry be placed on 
a better footing than any other. The committee, therefore, 
to guard against this departure from the principles upon which 
the new constitution was to be formed, provided a limitation 
in their reported draft, apon this power. By this proposed lim- 
itation, “*ao navigation act shall be passed without the assent 
of two-thirds of the members present m each house.” ‘This lun. 
jtation was strenuously advocated by the delegates from the 
Southern States, who were theu the principal commercial and 
agricultural State’. The Eastern States as warmly opposed 
it. ‘The matter was, however, settled by a comproanise. "The 
Eastern States, notwithstanding their abhorrence of vegro slave- 
ry, agreed that Congress were not to prohibit the importation 
of slaves into the United States, wotil the year 1808, until which 
time the Southerv States might freely prosecute the slave trade: 
and the Southern States agreed ou their part, to permit the 
himitetion ou the power of Congress over pavigation tu be strick- 
en out. ‘The subject of wavigation., then, is the only local w- 
terest over Which Congress Lave any coutrol. 
SULPICIUS. 
— 
FOR THE BANNER OF THE CONSTITUTION. 

Afr. Editor: Lam pleased with the mode you have adopted 
of adnntiog nto your papel the communications ob opponents 
as We ” ii “ar both sides” isa goud old rule, which 
will always be regarded by those who are in search of truth. 
Though Op] osed to the restrictive system, of which * A Sub- 


ll as trends. 


seriver.” in your Banner of the Sth May, appears to be an advo- 
cate, snd thinking that the inferences be has drawn from ac- 


knowledged premises are erroneuus, yet he writes like a persou 
fully couvineed of the truth of his own theory, and seems to rely 
op arguments, and not, like some more distinguished partisans 
on his side. on mis-statements, or shape assertions, such as the 
evident mis statement made on the part of a ‘Tariilite, who un- 


dertook to enlighten the public on the subject, that an act of 


the Briish Government, petitioned lor in TRO, and passed the 
tet May, 1824. was intended to countervail a law of this coun- 
try, sicned the 22d of May, Lev4; and of another pretended or 
would be ‘Tariffite, whe affirms that the course of exchange on 
E:nglend is regulated by the supposed balance constantly due 
her from this country, and that © if this balance should happen 
hereafte: to be found on the otlier side of the account, exchange 
on the United States will then be at a premium in Louden, just 
as exchange on London is now at a premium at New York or 
Boston” —as if it has not been an hundred times proved, that 
the rate of exchange between (iflerent countries, is nothing but 
the value in the currency of ove country, of the principal coin 
or money of accounts of ancther conatry—as if this profound 
writer, when he lasteame fro: Eugleud, we will suppose, with 
a hutidred sovereigns in his pocket, sould exchange them for 
©4144 44, when any broker would have given him V7 or 2s dol- 
lars more for them—or as if be woul! modestly ask bis triend 
in London, with whom we will suppose be left the first named 
gquanity of dollars, to aecept bis bil for £100 sterling, and to 
reimburse himself by a sale of the dollars, which at 4s. 2d. ster- 
ling would produce £02 10—aud this, because we choose to 
cousiler a pound sterling (really worth about #4 SV) as Only 
$1 44. 

* A Subscriber” affirms 
sary to sustain agriculture as agriculture popoltates. ~—- 

s+ atew wever preduce. se verse poputation in any country— 
it never ean.” bot, when he alliirms that “every agricultural 
population musi have a manufacturing population somew bere,” 
Lask “A Subseriber”’ ifno part of the population of a country 
are consurmegs of agricultural products but manulsevurers ? ae 
not all classes, professional, commercial, navigators, mechanics, 
artisans commen taborers, with their wives and children, all 
non- producers, consume daily! 
for more than a century! Did not the very operatives aud 
ethers now engaged in manufacturing concerns, in and before 


truly, that * population is as neces- 


wdhavet 


- 


llave they not been consumers 


the year 1=16, cousume about as much of the productions of 


agriculture as they now do? But * whatecan be done with the 
greatly augmented mass of agricultural productions? The pre- 
sent population eat all they can—they can eat no more,” says 
“A Subseriber.” If, however, the condition of agriculture is so 
deplorable as he represents it to have been, since the termina- 
tion of the European war, and we then * losta European mar- 
ket for our agriculture, of the anuual value of tweuty millions of 
dollars,” and if agriculture then “ sustained a shock from whieh 
it bas never recovered,” and is now a most depressed aud un- 
productive interest, there canuot bean“ gugmented mass of ag- 
ricultural productions.” ‘These productious have diminished, 
po doubt, yet probably leaving now the same proportional sur- 
plus over the actual consumption, as existed in '8i6 over the 
consurfption of that period. Bat what is the * Subseriber'’s” an- 
swerto his own question as to the disposal of “1 is greatly 
augmented mass of agricultural productious ?” © Plant the ma- 
pulacturer try the side of the farmer.” But it was as true in 
1716 aud in TR16, as in 1530, that the population then * eat all 
they could, they could eat n0 more.” 


Will people eat more by 
changing their residence! 


Will those engaged in manufac- 
tures, principally femaies, and therelore nonproducers, eat more 
in their new location, than they did in the old one? H not, 
what advantage is it to agriculture, generally, that the manu- 
facturer should be planted by the side of the farmer? Ali the 
monulactarers are not like trees to be planted on the lands of 
ali the tarmers. To some farmers, it is an advautage to have 
consumers vear them. rather than at a distance. But these 
farnk rs just gain by the consumption of the new comers, what 
the distant farmers have lost. There is po increased cousutpp- 
tion, on the whole, except that of the manufacturers who are 


foreicners, which is too trifling to be tekea into consideration. 
Bot whatis the true answer to the * So >seriber’s” question, as 
to t! osalol the muss of agriculiucal productions, whether 
" . - . 
augmentod or pot—aud | presume he means only the surplus 
» meme « > . 
Over atha aocove our own cousuipption } [s it not, do as you 
have a ways done—exchange your surplusses, whether agricul- 
tural, munu ring. or ishing, for foreign surpiusses. But Eu- 
rope Goes not Waut cur agricultural surplus. Answer: She 
nebeam of i . , .eee orate ce? ~~ we . ; 
never tag Walt Our great staple, grain, except tu years ot great 


scarcity, such ae i405 and 1706, and tor the supply of the Pe- 
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nivsula from J210 to Isl4. At these periods, flour and corn 


—_—— 


| were at a higher average price in the United States than atany 


other period, except a short time in 15U1, though we were part 
ofthis time jn a siateof open war. ‘The average pricevof flour 
from 1785 to 1795 was $5 56 per barrel, (1793 and 1794 being 
the two first years of war between Great Britain aud France, 
flour averaged $6 40 per barrel.) 1795 and 1790 were years of 
scarcity in France and England, the average price was then. 
1155. In 1798, 1709, and 1800, flour was freely admitted 
into England—the average price was then $9 24—but after 
the renewal of the war botween England aud France, in 1803, 
from that to the end of the year 1509, a period of general 
and extensive war in lurope, the average price of flour was 
only 87 41. Qn the coutrary, iv a period of profound peace, 
(the years 1816, 1617, and Isls.) the average price of flour was 
S10 50 per barrel. Icl6 and isl7 were years of scareity in 
Eugland, as was the former in New Eugiand, 19 consequeuce 
ofa coli unproductive suamer. It may this appear, thatex- 
cepling years of scareity, LLurope never has W anted our flour, 
whether in war orat peace. As to other agricultural predace, 
cotton, tobacco, rice, flaxsced ashes, Ac. she probably takes 
more iu amount new than she ever did. Of these surplusses 
she takes now largely, aud would take sull more largely, if we 
would exchange them for her surplusses. But other surplusses, 
such as grain, flour, lumber, live stock, butter, cheese, fish. 
&c. she does not take, because she does not want them. Sull 
isay exchange the surplus of these agricultural preductions 
with countries whieh do require them. But, says“ A Subseri- 
ver.” agricultore has produc ed **far beyoud the demauds ot any 
foreign warket.” Is itso!’ Mr. Adams, in his Message of De- 
cember 2, Leva, affirms, that * the exports, the revenue, and the 
pavigation of the Loned States have suffered no diauution by 
our exclusion from direct access to the British colonies.” [tts 
these (meaning the West ladies, generally.) that are the great 
consumers of four, corn, and our minor agricultural produc- 
tions. The tropical climates neither raise bread provisions, 
nor cure fish, vor pack beef and pork, ber saw and split lom- 
ber, pow, more than they did a ceutury ago. Aud every mer- 
chant hoows, that what Mr. Adams here asserted was substan 

tially true at that the, aud is in a degree true now, that the 
indirect supply is nearly equal to the direct, et least in regard 
tv the staple article of flour, which is now supplied through the 
chanuels of the colonies and the neutral tslands. Agriculture, 
therefore, has not, wor can it, produce beyood the demands of 
foreipu markets, if we could exchange commodity tor commo 

diy. Buta vicious legisiation has ciosed, or neariy so, Our na- 
tural and accustomed markets to us, by prohibiting au exchange 
of equivalents. * Sell,’ says the American Government to the 
merchant, * Sell freely to whom you please—observe, only, a 
you exchange sugar for rum and molasses, the half or two-thirds 
of the return cargoes shall be ours on landing.” But the West 
ludia planters have on!y raw and molasses to pay with—then 
sugar beg vecessarily reserved to pay their debts. ‘Thus it ts 
that the American farmer is obliged te lose the foreign supply 
of provisious to hundreds of thousands of foreign cousumers, in 
order to gain the increased consumption atiorded by hundreds 
of imported manufacturers; and the American merchant aud 
fisherman and navigator, have tmceed tull liberty to sell their 
geods where and to whom they please, only on the reasonable 
condition of taking no payment, or, what ts the same thing, 
yielding to the Government trom a quarter to two-tlird parts 
of the actual payments tlicy ce receive, Ir is idle te SUppPese 
that gold and silver can be had m payment generally. ‘Lhe 
real consumers have pot got tt—and if some ecensionaily have 
it, and pay it away for suppies, how cau it be replaced but by 
seiling tor specie!) Uf they bay tor specie, they must sell tos 
specie—but there te pat apecie @meugh ro the weeld, fee « very 
buyer to be so provided. Io short, there are markets enougti 
to take off all our agricultural surplus, if we could take in pay 

‘went what they have to give, but wheo arrived in our own 
ports, the Government seizes at least one hall. What trace 
can long staud this!) Were the trade now open to the British 
West ludia colonies, it would be of litte more benefit to the 
couniry than the indirect trade now carried on, subject as ut 
would be to the excessive davies now imposed ou sugar, molas- 
ses, and rum—but were these duties reduced to one-third of 
their present rates, nothing could prevent the whole of the agri 

cultural surplus, weve it vastly greater thau it ts, finding a vent 
there and im other places of indirect trade. dn short, a prota- 
bition of imports, ts in fact a prolubition of exports. The 
* Subscriber” appreneads that a retarn to the free wade system 
would be to couvert manufacturers into farwers. Is he sure 
that they would not find employ iu the cld vocation? Lam as 
opposed as he is to public measures Which compel men to aban- 
dou the occupations in which they have been brought up—but 


employ, have been obliged to shitt for themselves as well as 
they could. and especiaily in the seaport towns, are now suf- 
fering severe privations, from the limited demand for their la- 
‘bor, and thus the bread has been, as it were, taken from the 
mouth of labor—yet, as 1 would most unwillingly do any thing 
to injure the poor operative, | would willingly ecucur in bis 
beimy remunerated by the Goverument: for, theugi uo sym- 
pathy has been shewn for the dismissed mechante in cies aud 
seaport towns, | would show some to dismissed manulucturers, 
(operatives. ) 

This state of things in regard to both classes, shows the evil 
of Governments undertaking to iuteriere in the oceupation of 
the citizeus. Their own sagacity led them, long before the 
existence of governments, to such occupations as were adapt- 
ed to the circumstances wherein they were placed. The New 
Knglanders were thus led to commence the fisheries, and the 
noblest as well as the oldest mauufactury in the country, that 
of ships; the Middle States to ihe culture of grain aud wane- 
facture of flour; the Soathrons to the ratsiug of tobacco, rice, 
and cotton. Neither the present vor the former Colonial Go- 
vernments were the causes of these pursuits. Why, then, has 
Government any greater right to interfere or direct the oceu- 
pations of the people, than it has te direct or interfere*in their 
matrimonial engegements!? Bouaparte was, in the latter years 
of his reign, as fond of regulating matches, if the parties were 
irich, and of consideration, as he was of regulating commerce. 
| The one ts quite as reasonable as the other. * A Subseriber” 
| stiys* that manutactarers are to the body politic what the sto- 
imachis to the body physical. Agricuiture supplies the raw 
‘material for both, aud the stomach aud the faciory convert ul 

into vatramenut, without which both bodies will languish and 
perish,”’ Is there then only one kind of food for the stomach ? 
Partridges are very good food; but we may ask, with the 
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if the thousands whom the resirictive sysiem bas thrown out of 


French Abbe—what, always partridges! ‘The political sto. 
mach formerly digested commerce, uavigation, agriculture, the 
mechanic arts, the learned professions, &c. and the body poli 
tic was preserved in health and vigor. Will the new physi- 
cians, who insist on eram:ing it principally with wool and cot. 
ton, make well better?) Manufactures, like partwidges, may be 
very good food, but we all requive alteratives.. ‘Too much ot 
one thing is good for nothing. * A Subsernber” speaks of © the 
importance of the home market for agriculture.” Who can 
doubt this? Who is igeorant thatin all countries the home 
market takes off not only a vastly greater portion of the pro. 
ductions of agriculture than the export trade, but also of most 
other preductions of domestic tacustry!) The home consump 
tion of flour and grain is and always has heen probably tex 
times as great as the exportdemand. What, then, still there 
must be a surplus, from the imposs:hility of exactly adjusting 
supply to demand. Must this surplus be forced ou the home 
market, to the redection of price of the whole production?) Or 
shall we keep up the price of a!l the productions of agriculture 
by allowing the farmer, through his agent, to exchange his sur 
plus productions for those of other countries ?—thus affording 
him a remuverating valve for what is consumed at home, as 
well as for the surplas exported, which would otherwise he 
useless ? 

The + Subseribe’ seems to have fallen into the ae eee 
ror of SUPpPOsing that the prosperity of the country was princi 
pally imputable to the war tm lurope, by which we, being oeu 
irals, profited. Se we did. Butse dul the Danes, Swedes, 
Hamburghers, Bremetvers, Greeks, Genoese, Ragusans, &c.— 
whose flags were seenin every port in Europe, to a far great 
er extent than ours, Gur prosperity arose trom many causes 
besides our veutral cleracter. Light duties, unrestricted in 
dustry, long credits, te banking system, the coasting trade, 
British eapital in our woks and public stocks, a free exchange 
of our surplus producions for those of other vations. The 
“ Subseriber” forgets, thea he appears to attribute the suffer. 
ing felt at the close of he warto™ the lossof a European mar 
ket for our agricultureof the annual value of twenty millions,” 
that the injudicious nroagement of one of the chef elements 
of our national prosperity, the banking systei, (the regulation 
of which became necesary in order to restore a souad currency 
10 the country.) was ayrincipal cause of the distress complain. 
ed of, lle forgets tht the circulation which during the —. 
pension of specie paynernts in the war time, and a year or twe 
after. had reached to DO millions, was, in 1819, reduced to 45 
millions—and which, Tf it does not entirely, may io « great 
measure, account for te general distress and depreciation refer- 
red to by the * Subserser.”’ 








L must vow conclude these haaty 
remarks, and shall be deased to have my queries answered hy 
your correspondent, iuthe same spirit of caudeor iv which they 
are put. 
NOTHER SUBSCRIBER 
Bosion, May 18, 180. 





THE BLACKSSIITHS. 
Prom th: N.Y. Frening Post 

Mr. Dickerson. of te Committee on Manufactures in the 
Senate of the United Shtes, has made a reporton the petition 
of the re-manufactureriof iron in all the brauches of smiths’ 
work, in which that clas of persous are treated, as it seems to 
us, rathereavalierly. b answerto the compleint of the smiths 
against the high duty o rolled bar won, which they state ope 
rates asa great discourgemert to the re-manufacture of iron io 
this country, the committee say: 

“This is a very higt duty, and was intended to be co, ul 
mecrcly fox che purpae of revenue, nor tor the purpose of af- 
fordiug protection to tha manulacturers of tron in this country, 
out for the protection ohur agriculturists aud others, who bad 
peep grossly imposed vpo hy purchasing articles of hardware 
made in our cities and tans, of trou of as bad a quality as this 
roied iron was found toe. In Lelb, Conpyress laid a duty of 
thirty dollars per ton pon this iron, in order to make it the 
interest of our blacksmits and manufacturers of every kiad of 
hardware to use good ira instead of bad. ‘That the protection 
of the manufacturers of hr iron in this country formed no part 
of the motive for imposig this high duty upon rolled bar irou, 
is evident from this cireusstance, that the same Congress im- 
posed a duty of no more ban nive collars per ton upon ham 
mered bar iron, the ony kind of bar iron then made in the 
Luited States, when the: must have kaown that this measure 
would carry ruin to a lane portion of the manufacturers of bar 
iron in this couutry; andsuch was its efect.” 

‘This is certainly w very extraordinary stretch of the powers 
of legisiation. Llere is alaw enacted fer the sake of obliging 
people to buy iron of a qality that suits the ideas of members 
of Congress. ‘The agricuturist former'y bought articles of iron 
manufacture of av interiorquality, but at aa exceedingly cheap 
rate—the member of Cagress steps in and says—you are pe 
judges of your own affairs—you must have your tools of better 
ietal—the mav whe males your ploughs aud hoes must have 
iron of a superior qualityand pay urovre for it, and you, by a 
necessary consequence, must pay more for vour tools. We 
care not who suflers, we ae satished that “it 1s for the interest 
of the country thet no harcware should be made for our market 
from such iron as can be purchased in Wales or elsewhere for 
six pounds sterlog aton.” ‘The last quoted words are the 
language of the report of the Commitiee on Manufactures. 

Now we should be glad io kaow who invested Congress with 
this power to prescribe what should be the quality of a farmer's 
tools, or how the Committee of Manufactures have discovered 
thatit is not for the interest of an individual te buy an inferior 
article at a cheap rate, paviicularly if he bas not funds to pay a 
high price for one of a superior quality. Suppose Congress 
should take a fancy that our farmers were net sufficiently weil- 
dressed for their ideas. Suppose the Comnittee on Manufac 
tures were to say to our worthy yeomanry: Gentlemen, your 
coais are pot fine enough, the thread is tuo coarse, aud the nap 
is too shaggy; we are ashamed to see yor in such a plight. 
We are satisiied that it is for the intercst of the country that pe 
coats should be made of such coarse febries, and we shall 
thevefore clap abigh uty on coarse woollens maported, (this by 
the bye Congress have dove already) aud we shall lay a swing- 
ing excise on all course cloths maonfactured at bore. We are 
determined you shall look lke gentlemen. ‘This language 


the report,denying the reasonable re quest of the smiths for # 











reduction of the duty ov the raw material from which they fab- 
ricate their atucles. 
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ON THE MORALINFLUENCE OF FREE TRADE, ANDITS 
EFFECTS ON THE PROSPERITY OF NATIONS. 
A Paper read before the Leecs Philosophical and Literary Society, on 
the Ith February, 1830. By Ldward Baines, Jun. 


It is a rule of the Leeds Philosophical and Literary Society, 
before which the following paper was read.to exclude from its 
discussions the subjects of Politics aod Religion; but the science 
of Political Economy, as distinguished from Polities, has been 
justly thought worthy to be treated of in the Society. ‘This Paper, 
therefore, discusses uope of those specific measures W hich have 
heen desiguated as Free Trade measures, aud of which Mr. 
Huskisson and Lord Wallace were the principal authors; but 
it examines the geveral principles of Trade, with a view to 
show the poluice! and moral evils of Restrictions and Monopo- 
lies, and the political and moral benefits of absolute Freedom 
ef Commerce. tn the discussions which have lately taken 
place on particular measures, it hasbeen evident that the most 
ymportant errors prevailed as to general principles. Au error 
in principle naturally leads to practical errors. It has been 
the author's object, therefore, to show that Freedom of Trade 
is best calculated to promote the prosperity of a nation, aud 
that many of the argumeuts by which legisintive protection and 
restriction have been defeaded, though plausible, are fuila- 
cious. 

Ile wished also to illustrate a higher class of advantages, 
namely, the Moral advantages resulung from Free ‘Trace. It 
was, indeed, the principal object of hes Paper to show, that 
vorestricted Commerce was calculated to prevent wars, by 
binding the nations of the wortd together in the ties of mutual 
interest, and also to meliorate the condition of mankind, by 
hastening the progress of civilization, and diffusing hoow ledge 
avd truth throughout the world. On these grounds he 
clans for the priaciples of Free Trade a higher unportance 
than would attach to them from any political or coumnercial 
cousiderations. 

In a great trading community it is of high importance that 
the principles of Commerce should be well understood. It ts 
desirable that every man should see how commerce promotes 
the interests of nations, and should be acquainted with the 
general principles that ought to guide legislation concerning it. 
‘The errors that have prevailed im former times on this sulyect 
have led to practical measures of the most mmchievous nature. 
Yet there is no subject that admits of a more full and clear elu- 
dication. Modern science has established the priveiples of 
trade on au immoveable basis of rexsomng and experience. 
Phe investigaton of those principles cannot but be fraught with 
interest ; and im pursuing the inquiry, we shail be led, if I do not 
mistake, not merely to lessons of political wisdom, but to still 
more importaut views of the moral consequences resulting from 
sound commercial legislation. 

The subject of my paper cannot fai! to be interesting in this 
commercial town. Lsball endeavor to shew the benefits aud 
blessings of Commerce, vot merely in supplying the wauts ot 
wen, and euriching a state, but more particularly io its Moral 
lufluence upou maukind—in its teudeney to promote paciiie 
and friendly relatiious among the nations of the werld, and to 
diffuse the light of civilization and true religion over the whole 
earth. JI have enttied my paper * On the Moral Influence of 
Free Trade,” because | iteud especially to illustrate the beue- 
fits of unrestricted commerce, in Opposition to all systems of 
commercial prolubition or restricuon; and to show that the 
more uufettered aud the more exteusive is the commercial in- 
tereourse of nations, the more bumerous abd powerlul will be 
their bonds of wuitty, and the more rapid will be the operation 
of trade to melworeating the condition of the human race. I shail 
oot eater on the question of the propriety of boerating maby pur- 
ueular trade from its shackles, in aa artificial state of things. 1 
have pow to co with general principles. Bat those principles 
may assuredly be applied to practice ; and | eanvet, it IE would, 
avoid the inference, that it is the intesest of all countries to es- 
tablish—how quickly or gradually | do uot pretend to decide— 
en absolute Freedom of Commerce. 

Before I proceed to speak of the Moral Influence of Free 
Trade, I think myself bound to show that Free Trade is pot 
opposed to the peittical interests of a nation—to the develop- 
ment of its uatural resources, and its growth w riches aud pow- 
er. If L neglected this, some of my hearers, who bave little cousid- 
wed the subject, might suppose that | was influenced by geuer- 
al views of philanthropy, to the disregard of the dictates of pa- 
trotisim, or that | was desirous of cultivating the harmonious 
relations of states in Opposition to their individual interests. 

No principle of politicalecouomy seems to me more incon- 
'estably true than this—that the resources of a nation will be 
lve most rapidly developed, and its prosperity built upon the 
surest basis, under an eutire absence of interference on the part 
+! goverumeut with its commerce or industry. Protection for 
person and property. and tor all the operatious of trade, is what 
every goveruimenut owes to its subjects ; but that kind of protec- 
too Which restricts one branch of industry in order to encourage 
euother, and which prohibits the importation of any commodity 
‘rom abroad ip order to promote its production at bome, is vot 
merely useless, but mischievous. 

Meo who are dependent on their industry for their subsistence, 
* who engage 1 production for the increase of their wealth, 
‘re lar more likely to discover than any government can be to 
fictate to them the most beneticial mode of employing their la- 
hor and capial. Self-interest is iucomparably more powerful 
‘han any other motive in sharpeuing the discernment and stim- 
vating the enterprise of men. ‘TLere is not a process of indus- 
ry so difficult or dangerou; that men will pot perform it, ora 
corner of the earth so remote that they will not visit it, for the 
hike of gain. With as patient a quest as that of the bloodhound 
\ tracking his prey, over high and low, over rugged aad smooth, 
rill man, op the scent of profit, pursue his game, when govern- 
*'s, Who have only their eyes to guide them, would be utterly 
‘ifled. We may also safely assume that a man will not prefer 
oreign commerce to domesuc production, unless the former is 
wore protitable. Ue will prefer earning bis bread iw that mode 
‘hich takes bin to the smallest distauce frow bis heme and 
Us friends, if he caa in the same length of time obiain an equal 
tturo for bis labor. If he'should brave the risks of the deep, 
sud of furcignu tauds, it will be beeause he can more beneficial- 
i employ lis industry im foreign tralie than io domestic pro- 
‘wctuion. Nor wai he leave the earnings of his toil to enrich a 
‘ranger; be will bring it home to the last farthing, and pour it 
ito the lap of bis family and of Lis country. Whether, therefore, 
® visits foreigu lands in bis own person, or makes something at 











home which he sends abroad—and whether the return be iu 
mouey, or money's worth—the object is to obtain the largest 
possible profit, aud to deposit that profit under his own roof. 
Thus, io enriching himself, he enriches his country; and thus 
his country is more benefitted by the employment of his ener- 
gies in foreign commerce than if he had expended them in cul- 
tivating some less fruitful soil at home. 

If. then, individual interest is the surest guide in the chotce of 
a profitable employment, aud if the profits earned by individu- 
als all go te evrich the state, there is no motive to tnduce a 
wise government to control the industry of its subjects. Re- 
strictions may shut them out from some source of gain, but ean- 
not open any new channels. Protection, except tosceure them 
in the pursuit of their avocations, is vain aud impertinent. No 
trader would think of asking protection, who either was not 
engaged in an unprofitable pursuit, io which he ought rather 
to be discouraged, or who did not wish for the advantage of a 
monopoly at tie expense of his fellow countrymen. 

Some writers bave inculcated the absurd notion, that fo- 
reign commerce capnot be profitable to both the nations ear- 
rying it on—for, say they, if the commodities exchanged are of 
equal value, neither party gains; if of unequal value, one party 
must lose. The reverse of this proposition, however, ts the 
truth: for it is certaiw that commerce cannet be carried on ua- 
less both parties gain. No maa would exchange or sell, if he 
did not gain by the transaction. Lvery vation has, or can pro- 
duce, more than it wants of some commodities, and less than 
it wants of others: by parting with a commodity of which it 
has an excess, in exchange for one of which it has a deficiency, 
it obtains what is to it of greater value. A piece of cloth 
or of cutiery ts of more value in Jamaica than in Evgland, 
hecause the West Indians want it without being able to make 
it, whilst we can make more than we want: for a similar rea- 
son, ahogshead of sugar is of more value in England than tn Ja- 
maica. The exchange is a convenience to both parties, and there- 
fore itis profitable to both. 





‘The error Lam exposing has arisen 

from the practice of measuring the value of commodities in mo- 
iney: it has been taken for granted that if a guinea’s worth of 
Euglish commodities was exchanged for a guinea’s worth of 
Jamaica produce. there would be no profit to either party. ht 
was overlooked that cloth which is worth a guinea in England 
is worth mach more in Jamaica. and that sugar which ts worth 
a guinea in Jamaiea is worth much more here. The wants of 
both parties are supplied by the exchange : and what do all men 
toil for but the supply of theirwants? Money is of po value 
hut te this end. 

Now that the principles of commerce are we!l understood, it 
may be theught useless to spend time in exposing so gross an 
error as, that a nation could continue for any leagth of time to 
carry ov a losing trade. Yet this error bas not only been enter- 
trained by speculative writers. hut has for ages been admitted 
by merchants, and seriously acted upon by governments and 
senates. The absurd caleulations that were made on what was 
called * the balance of trade.” and of which so much was seen 
in the publications and heard in the parliamentary debates of 
the last two centuries, proceeded on this very principle—that a 
nation, or a bedy of merehants, might be carrying on a losing 
trade unawares, and that it required the calculations of some 
sage politician to apprise them of the fact. The most importaut 
commercial connexiwus between this and other countries have 
been broken off. under the notion that all the profit of the trans- 
:ctions went to the other party, and all the loss to ourse!ves— 
or, as it was expressed, that * the balanee of trade was against 
us.” To prevent the further progress of this supposed injury, 
the trade was prol tbited by guvernment 5 end the merchants 
whohad heen quietly making their fortunes were ruined in reali 
ty, to prevent their ruining both themselves and the country! 
Evenso late as the sear 1787, the wise measure of Mr. Pitt 
aud Mr. Jenkinson, for extending our trade with France under 
a commercial treaty, was opposed by Mr. Fox and his party on 
this ground amongst others, that the trade between the two 
countries io the reign of James If. was very unprofitable to hug- 
land, and that this losing trade was increasing so fast as to compe! 
our government to put a stop to so alarming anevil,by wholesome 
restrictions and prohibitions! Those who sneer at political 
economy may condemn Adam Smith for having exploded this 
mischievous absurdity.* 

‘The experience aud common sense of merchants often con- 
vineed them of the mischief done by meddling statesmen: and 
the French merehauts, when asked by the celebrated Minister 
Colbert what he could do for them, auswered wisely— Laissez 
nous frire—* Let us alone.” 

I think I have sufficiently shown that absolute freedom of 
trade is most favorable to the prosperity of a nation. Further 
proofs and tllustrations might easily ke accumulated, if it were 
wecessary ; but as this is uot the immediate object of my paper 
1 shall not dwell further on the point, except to expose the fal- 
lacy of two popular objections. ‘The first I believe to be most ex- 
tensively prevalent, though it will not bear the test of a single 
minute's careful consideration. It is—that by making all the 
articles that we want at home, and spending ali our money at 
home, we afford fuller employment to our own population, 
and advance most rapidty the prosperity of the State. ‘This is 
true with regard to all articles which we can make at home as 
cheap or as good as we can buy them abroad; but with re- 
gard to no others. Jo order to remove the vagueness in which 
the fallacy of the objection is concealed, let us suppose the case 
of a single individual in this country, wishing for a particular 
article of mapnufacture—say, a piece of ornamental jewellery. 
We may suppose that be could make the article himself by the 
expenditure of ten days’ labor. If, at some different employ- 
ment—as the manufacture of cloth—he could in cight days 
earn as much as would purchase a similar piece of jewellery 
made in Paris, it would be his interest to buy the article, and 
notto make it. The case of the Parisian may be the converse 
of this; it might take him ten days to make the elpth, and only 
eight days to make the jewellery. It is obvious that it would 
he a great disadvantage to the Englishman to make his own 
jeweliery, or to the Parisian to make bis own cloth. Bet the 
same principle which governs the individual ought to govern 
the pation. It is possible, iudeed, to make certain articles at 
home, but it would be more profitable to buy them abroad : and 
by inaking them at home, the prosperity of the country is not 
advanced, but retarded. Nor is the amount of employment 
io our own population diminished by purchasing from torcigu- 





* [tis to the honor of the manufacturers of Leeds, that they petition- 
ed at that time for the utmost degree of freedom in the commercial m- 
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ers. No foreigner will give us the produce of its ator with- 
out receiving in exchange the produce of ours. If we buy, we 
must also sell. Our only object, then, should be to employ 
our labor and capital in the most productive manner, by doing 
which we shall best support our pepuiation and advance the 
prosperity of our country. The objection | am refuting, if tt 
had any force, would apply as strongly to individual families 
as to nations, aud would require that every family should 
make its own cloibes, shoes, and hats, and raise its own food 
—a thing only attempted in the lower stages of civilization, 
when the advantage of a divisiou of jabor is net understood or 
not attainable. 

The second objection which requires a brief notice, is made 
by some who allow the principle of I vee Trade, but who con- 
tend that though it may be more advantageous to procure ma- 
ny commodities from other countnes than to produce them at 
home, yet that the safer plan is to produce them at home; be- 
cause, in ease of hostilities with the country from which we 
obtain any article, our supply might be cut off, and thus our 
people inconvenienced, and perhaps our inanufacturers de- 
prived of their raw material. If this objection were well found- 
ed, England would be m a lamentable case. She depends 
upon other countries for the raw materials of her principal 
manufacturers—upon America tor her cottou—upon Saxons 
for her fine wool—upon Russia for her lax—upon Italy and 
lodia for ber siik—upon the countries of the Baltic for her 
timber and teow, the tmdispensable materials of her navy—and 
upon India, Brazil, and Central America tor her dyeing wares. 
Thus Engiand, if the objection be valid, is the most depend- 
ant of nations, and at the merey ef every despot and republic 
in the world. Yet has she seen L-urope and America banded 
against ber, and has sustaimed a twenty years’ war, without 
ever bemg seriously inconvenienced tor any of the commodi- 
ties she receives trom abroad. "The truth is, COMmMerce ts too 
strong and subtile to be iutereepted by war: and wheo there 
is a sufficient motive for carrying it on, the edicts of goverp- 
meuts and the barriers of custombhouses are easily evaded or 
broken threugh. "leo many persotis are interested in the con- 
tinuance of an important branch of commerce, to allow it to be 
cutoff. When it cannot be continued directly, tt may indirect- 
ly. When the eciveulatiog fluid ts checked ip its course 
through the main artery, it takes a more circuitous channel—agp 
anastomosiog braneh—w hich, however inadequate it seems at 
first to convey the food of commerce, is soon enlarged io the 
requisite dimensions. Neutral nations gladly make their ports the 
emporiums, aud their ships the carriers, for a profitable trade. 
Leta war come to-morrow, and let freights be raised a single 
pound per ton, ail the ports of al! neutral nations would be 
swept within a few weeks for vessels to supply the trade of 
Lagiand—if, indeed, Eugland were not well able to protect 
her own commercial marine. Even two pations at war with 
exch other will carry op an indirect trade to defiance of their 
respective governments, apd iv general their governments 
wink at the practice from motives of policy. During the last 
war, io the height of the “continental system,” a most exten- 
sive trade was carried on between bugiaud and Germany 
through the small island ef Heligoland. During the present 
exelusion of American vessels from the British West Indies, 
tne flour, timber, and provisions of the United States have 
reached our islands through the neutral harbours of St. ‘Thom- 
as's, St. Bartholomew’s and Santa Cruz. Such was the pow- 
er of British ecommerce on Russia during the late war, that the 
tumperor was induced by the remon-trances of his discontent- 
ed subjects to break through the doubly riveted bonds of the 
* continental system,” and to brave the vengeance of the con- 
queror of Europe. In the war which followed, the power of 
Napoleon received its death-blow: and thus was that formida- 
ble despot vanquished no less by the influence of British eom- 
merce than by the prowess of the British Arms. An aneedate 
is related discreditable to Dutch patriotism, but strikingly illus. 
trauve of the power of gain to bring supplies even from the 
midst of the enemies—that when a warlike general invaded 
Holand, he had no prospeet of succeeding ia the seige of its 
principal cities without vew supplies of the muuitions of war, 
but’that the Datch merchants actually seld to him the means of 
subduing their country. How vain, then, is the apprehension 
that Free Trade wou!d endanger the supplies ofa sation— 
and how onwise would be the policy which should induce us 
to forego the advantages of commerce through this unfounded 
apprehension ! 

I do not deny that war causes great inconvenience to a com- 
mercial country; I shall afterwards argue from this fact, to 
prove that nations carrying on extensive commerce would be 
anxious to preserve peace; what 1 contend for now is that a 
country would not be in danger of being deprived of any thing 
necessary to its people. 

But there is another answer to this objection made by the 
friends of restriction, namely, that the tendeuey of Free Trade 
is fo prevent war. And this brings me to the main point of my 
essay, and to one of the most important and beautiful manifes- 
tations of the Moral Influence of Free Trade. 

1 have described the Moral Influence of Free Trade as con- 
sisting in its tendency to promote pacific and friendly relations 
among the nations of the world, and to diffuse the light of civili- 
zation and true religion over the whole earth. | proceed to cob- 
sider the former of these effects. 

Neither the Christian, nor the philanthropist, nor the philo- 
sopher, can review the most striking events of the history of 
mankind through all ages, without feelings of shame and herror 
at the blood-stained scene. ‘The annals of man are little else 
than a record of wars and conquests. It might almost be sup- 
posed that the whole race were descended from the first mur- 
derer. What epot is there of this fair world which has not 
been steeped in the blood of its inhabitants? Is there a valley 
so beautiful that strife has not polluted it? Is there a shore so 
happy that war has not invaded it! Are there natural obsta- 
cles so great, that men have not surmounted them to imbrue 
their hands in the blood of their brethren? What desert se 
vast and sun-scorched, what mountain so steep and frozen, 
what sea so wide and tempestnous, that armies have not cross- 
ed them to deal destruction on the children of men? The 
Christian poet sighed for «a lodge in some vast wilderness,” 
where alone he should be abe to avoid the rumor 

‘“ Of wrong and outrage with which earth is fill’d.” 
Justiy did he complain that 
* Lands interseeted by a narrow frith 
Abhor each other: mountains interposed 
Make enemies of nations, which had else 
Like kindred drops been mingled inte one.* 
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exhibiting the extent of the excitement which tho ce prevatis in nual appropriation for the public debt, and tu fact are intended , culation both metals, if the market propertions should undergo 
regard to tly UsUrpAatiotis of the General Government. If some | to step into its place, as soon as tt Is extinguished. estimating any Cualge sults ent to the pert fof the enactment. If per 
of the papers tn Pennsylvania, Olno, and einer States, which, ithe amount at only twelve milous of dollars per annum, whi bh} example, the existiug market proportion m the trading worid, 
like the ostrich, heeause they hide thew heads, Unok there /ig our estimation would be but a smal! fraction of the amount! which is about one ounce of gold to sixteen ounces of silver, 

, is no danger. would follow the example, a uew scene would hereafter applied for, the sum would be ¢ ltoa tax of one | shou d be established as that of the mint, god would teave the 

: be opened to the prospects of tins couutry. Are the eaitors Of) dojlar per head upop the p pulation, aud as Peonsylvania country, in ease the ma ket proportions should be altered to I to 

| those sections of couutry fearful that the di-cuss)on of poluecal | contains 1,200,000 souls, ber stare of the cootributioa would be | 16 1-2, aad silver would levve the eouu vy. in case they shomed 

questions will injure the people?) Are they ta | ictice hostile | 1 990.000 dollars. Now let us state the case. | fall hack tol to 15 2-2. [tis indeed not possible to retain tn 
to the liberty of the press? Of what advaniege ts it that there | If the poley contended for were to be adopted to its full ex- | cireniation two legal tenders, of uncqual values, for ne man who 
should be freedom of publishing one’s opinions .o theory, if 09 brent, Pennsylvania would either get more than her fair share, | has a debt to pay, will ever give the most valuable of the two, 

, editor evu be found to exereise the right wn practice? fis a ltess than her fair share, or precisely her fair share. In the first i when he bas his option to pay the least valuable. If, per ex- 
truth, aud a lamentable one it is, that there ts nut now In the ' place. that is, if she got more than her fair share, she would be ample, a mau owes a debt of a buudred dollars, which by law 
whole State of Peon yivania a single paper that will circulate allen of av act of injustice to her sister States, for equality in i he may pay with a hundred silver dollars, or with ten eoiden 

, the doctrines of free trade. Even in Philadeiphia, a city which | henefits and burthens is the basis of the American Union. If} eagles, what would be his course of proceeding! If he could 

has so many commercial advantages, there ts not an editor ho | she got less, she would be a loser by the bargain, and would | sell his eagles for 10 1 2 silver dollars, he world pay the debt to 

| will openly avow himself an opponent of tie \merieau Sys- | therefore be a fool for her pains. But if she got precisely her] silver. But if his eagles were worth only 9 1-2 silver dollars, 

¥ tem, wor do we kuow of one who would give free adunission to | fair proportion, wherein would she have been benefitted by the | he would pay the debt in gould ; and as in either case the most 
essays intended to show t fallacies of the restrictive pliloso- arrangement? An equality of distribution is indeed the only | valuable would cease altogether to circulate, it would be ex- 

: phy, or the mischievous effects of the exercise by the General equitable mode which could be resorted to; but even admitting | ported to foreign countries, and remain there, until invited 

: Governinent of the power to make roads and canals. We state | this to take place, no State could possily get back its own, in- | back by some change which would restore the relative value 

; these facts for the information of our Southern fricads, in order | asmuch as the amount expended in the collection and disburse} fixed by law. 
that they may see what little chance they have o being heard | ing of the twelve millions, would have to be first deducted, and iu support of these principles, the Secretary has brought 

; in those quarters which it is most desirable to roach. ‘There is | all would consequently be losers by the operation, in the same | forward abundant testimony from history, and has shown that 
not this dav a country on this whole continent, Brazil toclud- | manner that tw enty-four individual men would be losers, who | at different periods gold and silver have varied in relative value 

$3 ed, where the liberty of the press, upon vital questions, ts nore should each put a hundred dollars into a common purse, and} so greatly, as to leave not ashadow ofreason for believing that 

iy shackled thav in some parts of this boasted laud of liberty. ltake out ninety-five, leaving the odd five to the agent who] any permanent fixeduess could be expected in any proportion 
ra should perform the useful service of receiving and paying for | which might be adopted. The effect also of a seignorage, or 

s The “ Dehateson the Constitution,” a work which bas lately | them. We hope the good sense of the Public will put down | charge for coinage. has heen considered in counexion with this 

re been published by Mr. Jonathan Eliot, of this city, in four vo eer absurdities, and we do hepe that the capitalists of Phila- | subject, and showa og se, eptana as a mi ae preventing 

2 lumes octavo, and which we briefly auticed afew doys s:nce, is |delphia will take some pains 7 show the State Legislature. | exportation Phe ellect one dit en contracts for mo- 

7 ove of the greatest importance that conid have made its ap- | that when they passed a dean: last winter, awith bul ae bey, oF any regulation which should oblige a ene lo accept 

’ . ’ tyty ; One avor . aries ; yy arg tharcre , >] 2ec ant ff « P — 

n pearance at the present day. The first volume co prises the | dessenting — in favor of the American syste ae they were in|in diseharee , of “ _— of ae quaanty of gold aud siiwes 

s( Debates in Convention of Massachusetts and New York, the |reality resolving to throw away upon other sections of country, | than that which the debtor stipulated 9 pay at the tune of the 

3 second, those of Virginia; the third, those of North Carolina the very fund which ought to he considered as pledged to their | contract. has also been examined and jodi iousl treated. and 
and Penosylvania—upon the adoption ot the Federal Coonstifo- publie creditors, every dollar of w hich they will want before | the doctrine of « rchange has been sv fully developed, that all 
tion. The fourty coutaius the Journal of the Federal Cogven [10g who have been taught to believe that the exchange with Great 

ied tion, Yates’s Minutes of the Proceedings of the same, a iarge Helieving as we do that the tariff and the internal improve-| Britain has been for many years agatust this country, will see 

‘4 collection of Opimons selected from Debates in Congress, fromm | ment scheme, constitute parts of the same poliey, aud are but! and acknowiedzge their error. 

1789 to 1830. aud a reference to 164 cases of Decisions.in the |the head and tail of the same monster, we do not see that it ts The Documents which accompany the Report, are— 
| Courts of the li uion. involving Constitutional prvue ples. +¥ possible to strike a blow at one, without wounding the other. A—Comparative vaiues of English, french, Spanish, and 
cannot too strong!v recommend it to all who desire to be ea | +e think also, that all our friends of the free trade party will Luited States Coins, detailed in fractions. 

hi lightened upon the pre it questions which pow occupy the poh. regard itm the same light alter tuey stoi ~~ Mmaturery eXxa- | Bb—TPhe ratios of — to gold, from iv to 1R29. with the 

m lic mind, as they will theresa see the opinions as toe the arta « imoed the sulyect, and as we do not Knew how to reconcile to Mi 04 wy wi one and the total mean averages 

a aud powers of the Federal Government entertamed at the tine (Clr editorial duties a different en ot — ~ must coo- pale _n Whe parsaeeaes oJ di ffi rent years range Jrem 

si of its original orgamization, by many of the most emimcet mew ‘teive to aim our blows at beth iudiseriminately, 10 the belei beb.cded for I, to 10.58 for i. The ave rages of decennial pe 

; of this couuiry. thot w hether the Systewm be killed by attacking the one « nd o riods vary from 14.45 to 19.80 for l. The total men for zit 

és a ithe other, the result wilibe the same. Of the unconstitutional- years ws 14.0% for I. 

the A respectable cad publie-spirited eitizen of Phil delphia, it ity of the whole system, we have not a shaduw of doubt. Wel (—A communic ae from John D. Craig, Superintendent ol 

’ a letter adaressed to us some weeks age, says as follows: con ely accord with the sentiments of Mr. Madison, as given in the Patest Oflice, accompanied by a table of silver coins, 

_ “} have perused your paper with mech pleasure, but as I . aon — Seg _ the bank | wes: or Can — of to- with the weight of pure silver = each, as determined by 

Aad am a friend to pu improvements, and bewevre in the comsti- (Gee ut fur the advantage of our Philadd ipilia corre spondent. assays at the Lendon and Paris iniwis, and their cerres- 

re tutions! power ft (oneress to make therm. | hove your Ooppo- iw e wei guote soimne concurrent te SUUROUY On the sare subjec .. pon ling values in cents, 341 1-4 grains bemg worth one 

toe sition to the tariff wil wot lead you so far as to Oppose the ove, i fron a gentleman «“ hese authority we know will bavs ereat dotiar. "This tahie COM PTISES the best knoien silver coins of 

T for fear of a continuance of the other. ; It apperars to me that weicht with him. it is the following. as esken from page 2749 he trading world. as wiven is Kelly's Cambist, iad 7 

some of the hich grouads taken by the Southern gentlemen are | of vot. LY of Elliot's “ Debates PP EEE ~ ieee Sa. : ‘ , 

3 founded ou their detestation of the tanifl, particulariy wheo 1 | p VGH. SV Ge Eamets CORTES OS SRS SSTIECR, jest puD enact : 

ect recollect the course some very provunent men of the South acd 6) TSG t. When the bank benus bill w ts belore the Eke use ot D—A table cont inns the values of mMouevyvs ol account ef dif- 

vocated but a few years back. This ts by the way. I wish | Aepeseatatives, on 4th February, Pnl7— fereut natious, expressed io hundredths of the U. States 

40 you success aud reputation in your pursuit, aud remain, Xe.” | Vir. PicKERING said, ** He remembered that the SUPPOSItiON silver dollar, with their equivaleni weight of pure siiver, 

o The sentiments above expressed we know to be those euter- j thant ongress might, under that clause, exercise the power of as valued in the U.S. standard coin—furnished also by Mr. 

t| tertained by a great number of our northern subscribers. ond we | ~ ig roads it any State, and where they pleased, was ofler- Craigs. This table is followed by an examination of the 

2 cae : ‘ ' /eG as @ serious omection to the adoptions Ol the Constitution ip a ° ae = ; 

_ have not beeu unaware of the difficulty of convincing them how | ihe Convention of Peansylvania, of which Mr. P. (then liv ing io comparative wear af geld and stluer'eving, 

very wholly irreconcileable are au opposition to the tariff poliey and | that Srate) was a member. And bis recollection was probably A ietter from Aibert Gallatin. dated December 31, 1829, in 

othe au advocacy of interna! lio provements by the General Govern- \ the more perfect, because he answered the olection : observing answerto some loquiries addressed him Uy the Secretary, 

we to ment—for it is only where these are undertaken by the Gene- that the power * to establish post offices and post reads” could upou the relative value of goid and silver. 
ral Government, that we, or any of our friends, are opposed to pik ud we — thaw — peters lo Retna where post offices [E—Average monthly nomina! rate of exchange and price of 
‘ , stienld be kept, and on what roads the mails should be carried: : ; on 

t, by them, As far as the construction of roads end canals is under- | and qwis answer appeared, then, to be entirely satisfactory.” specie at New York, from the year 1625, to June, 1820. 

cca taken by incorporated companies or State Governments, we | : . F—A table showing the actual premium or discount on ex 

that can have no possi! le o yjections to them, except upon pene- Th: Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, upon the rela- change and specie, at New Y ork, from the Ist oi January, 
ship ral principles of economy, which some times show them to | tive value of Gold and Silver, made on the 4th of May to the S25, to 3Uth June, 1829, caleulated on the supposition 

vine be unwise; but their expediency when undertaken by indi- | Senate, iv answer to a resolution adopted by that bedy on the that the relative value of gold and silver coias is 15.6069 

pee viduals, we are very willing to leave, as we are all other in- | 20th of Déwember, 1828, has been printed ina pamphiet, which. to 1, which makes the pound sterling $4 75, and the 

@ Al vestments of capital, to thateagle-eyed watchfulness of interest, | with the accompanving documents, occupies 11 pages. It is weight of ten doliars gold coins 209 1-% grains, being az 

re 10 which may sometimes make mistakes, but can seldom do wrong | too large a volume, therefore, to be published at length in many increase ou the present legal value (U.3S.) of gold of about 

The to others. But whilst we entertain as strong a devotion to | of the papers, and as we conceive it to be one of the most im- 4.00 per cent. 

inter, a judicious expenditure of capital in the construction of roads portant, as well 2s one of the most sound and valuable state] G—A table showing the number of grains in standard and pure 

yo the and cauals as any other friend to the country, we are neverthe- papers that Las ever been issued from that Departinent, we gold ina ten dollars coin, aud the par value of a pound 

y un- less ¢ f opinion, that State Governments manage such concerns | shall give a ‘yuopsis of its contents. sterling in money of the United States, according to we 

of late with far less judgment aad economy than corporate companies | ‘The Report itself of the Secretary occupies 20 pages, (which relative value of gold and silver coins, which may be 

P par- and individuals do. We are equally persuaded, that the worst | we shall commence in our next.) and enters scientifically into adopted. 

reath possible manager of roads aud canals would be the General | the discussion of the principles which regulate the relative va- A circular from the Treasury Departmeat, dated 21st July, 

Iyjects Government, and as we believe that most people entertain the |!ue of gold and silver. Et shows that there is no law of pature led. proposing 12 questious upon the subject of the rela- 

e ap same opiuion, itis difficult to account upon rational principles | fixing any permanent proportion between them, by which it is tive value of gold and silver. 

ons 0! lor the great desire manifested by so great a portion of the pub- | declared that one ounce of the one shall always be worth s» Answers to the same, by Samuel Moore, Esq. Director of 

ad the lic, to transfer to the General Government a power which can many ouoces of the other, any more than tbere is any law of the Mint, accompanied by a table. 

reated be exercised so much more beneficially by the State Govern- jnavure which enaets, that a pound of lead shall always be | H—Giving the Rates of Exchange at Philadelphia, on London, 

t por: ments. It is still more iocomprehensible to imagine, why such | worth a certain quantity of iron. It asserts, and asserts most Paris, and Amsterdam, with ihe paper medium of England, 

of all States as Pennsylvania, New York, and Ohio, which have con- traly, that gold and silver are mere commodities, and that each: valued in gold, the Londons prices of goid and silver, and 

e dig structed at their own expense, all the great roads and canals !is subject to the general laws of supply and demand, which ope- the Philadelphia premium on gold, valued io siiver, from 

rth the which can be required by them for many years to come, should | rating npon them as the same laws operate upon al! other com- the year 1788 to September, 1929. 

‘se, be be so anxious to pour out their treasures in order to enable | modities, alter from time to time the proportious at which they; I—A statement of the current rate of GO days’ bills of exchange 

nd the other States to be enriched at their expense. are interchaugeable, although the fluctuations are not as fre-| on Loudon, in the Boston market, from the year 1795 to 

ye may From the clamor and outery raised in favor of appropria- | quent, or as extensive, as these which take place in most other 1827, inclusive, except the year 1823. ) 

at spr tions by Congress, one would really suppose that the money to | articles of merchandise, which are like them the product of ha-| KR—Averages of exchauges and premiums on gold and silver 4 

ration be squandered, had dropped from the clouds, or was produced | man labor. coins and bullion, at New York, from 1817 to July, 1829. 4 
by a touch of the philosopher's stone. The fact, however, is | 4 
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It is with great satisfaction we notice that tre National In- 
telligencer, which has a wide circulation in the Tard! States, 


has of late given several extracts from th. Southern papers, 


‘acceded to, would at least be « qual to the amount of the an- 
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industrious classes, and is therefore the result of a tax upen the 


labor of the country. The applications before Congress, if al 











Having thus laid down the true basis of all argument upon 
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_ L—A table exhibiting sales of gold at different periods in Lonu- 
not so. ‘This identical money is wrung by piece meal from the this subject, the Secretary next proceeds to show the impussi-| 


den, with the difference between the gross and nett amount 
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ia Lagtand, and the deductions from the gross amount for 
insurance, commission ; and 

Av historical table of English coius, showing the alterations 
they have undergone, from the reiga of William the Con- 
gueror to that of George LV, with respect both to their 
weight and fiueness ; also, a statement of the comparative 
value of gold and silver coins, at different periods, aceord- 
ing to the respective mint regulations. 

Auswers by Joho White, Esq. Cashier of the Branch Bank 
U. States at Baltimore, to the Secretary's twelve questions. 

AA—Estimate of the quantity of fine gold, or of silver, and of 
the alloy which ought to be contained in the coins of the 
nations of Europe and America, according to their respec- 
tive mint regulations. Also, the result of assays of those 
coins. 

BB, No. 1—Statement of the rate of exchange which has pre. 
vailed in Baltimore for bills on London, from 1791 to 1829, 
compiled chiefly from actual sales eflected by two highly 
respectable mercantile houses. 

BB, No. 2—Rate of exchange at Baltimore, for bills on Am- 
sterdam, Hamburgh, Bremen, aud Paris, from 1215 two 
1829. 

BB, No. 3—Statement of the current rate of exchange in Lon- 
don, for bills on Hamburgh, from 1760 till 12829, and for 
bills on Amsterdam and Paris, since 1305. 

CC—Expenses on shipment of coia or bullion te England and 
to France, according to actual sales. 

DD—Statement of the price of specie, during the suspension of 
specie payments, payable in Baltimore and New York 
bank notes. And, also, a comparative view of the ex- 
change for bills on London, in the cities of Baltimore, Phi- 
ladelphia, and New York, aud also in Boston, where spe- 
cle was paid. 

EE—An account of the London market price of standard gold 
and of silver, with their relative proportions to each other, 
from 1760 till 1829, and the amount of the notes of the 
Baok of Eugland in circulation since 1732. 

FF, No. 1—Statement of the quantity of gold and silver, regis- 
tered, and extracted from the mines of America, from 
1492 to 1303. 

FF, No. 2—Statement of the annual produce of gold and silver, 
from 1790 to 1802, according to Brogniart’s * Traite’ Lle- 
mentaire de Mineralogie,” aud reduced from French kilo- 
grammes to mares of Castile. 

FF, No. 3—Statement of the coinage at the mint of Mexico, 
from 1504 to 1810, and at the different mints up to 1825, 
as furnished by Mr. Ward. 

FF, No. 4—Summary of the amount of gold and silver which 
has been extracted from the mives of America, from 1492 
till 1825. 

Value of gold to silver in different countries, as stated by 
Lord Liverpool in his letter to the King of England. 

A second letter from Mr. White to the Secretary of the Trea- 
sury, in answer to another communication upon the rela- 
tive value of gold and silver, 

Comparative view of the quantity of fine metal in equal 
amounts of currency, of the coins of the United States, 
according to the mint regulations; and also of those of 
England, France, Holland, and Hamburgh, as stated by 
Mr. Tate, in bis return of assays; likewise, the real par of 
exchange between each of those couutries and late quota- 
tions of the computed exchange. 

Parliamentary paper on coiu—Extracts from minutes of evi- 
dence taken befere the Committee for Coin, ai the Board 
of Trade, April 26,1223. Alexander Baring, Esq. M. P. 
examined. 

from the foregoing statement it will appear, that the public 
has now within its reach, in an official form, documents suifi- 
cient to enable them to understand fully the important question 
of exchange, which, when sifted of all false appearances, and 
brought to the only trae standard by which it can be measured, 
silver against silver, or gold against gold, most clearly demon- 
strates, that there bas at no time been a greater exchange 
against the United States in its intercourse with Great Britain, 
than a per centage equal to the expense and risk of transport- 
ing the coin. As this doctrine of unfavorable exchange has 
been mainly relied upon by the advucates of restriction, as 
proof that the balance of trade was against the country, the do- 
coments now furnished may be regarded as most powerful aids 
in dispelling the delusion which has so widely prevailed. In- 
deed, they are conclusive on the subject, and we unhesitatingly 
say, that, after perusing them, no man in the community, who 
has any pretensions to common sense, can ever after seriously 
pretend te sustain the position. 

In a journal like this, it will be expected, that we should 
give the principal part of these documents. In this our read 
ers shall not be disappointed, although they cau only be look 
ked for io small pertions at atime. For the information of 
those who would like to possess this work in pamphlet form, 
we state that the Editor of the Telegraph, Printer of the 
Public Documents, will, we learn, have some extra copies for 
sale. 


— 

It is known to every one, that as commoditics rise in price, 
their consumption is diminished, and that, as they fallin price, 
their consumption is increased. ‘The ratio, however, of the di- 





price of these latter articles, occasion so great a diminution as 
arise in whe price of lururies. So, on the other hand, a fall in 
the price of the necessaries of life, will not increase the consump- 
tion, so much as a fall in the price of the comlorts of life will 
increase the consumption of these latter; nor will a fall in the 
price of the comforts of life increase their consumption sé much 
as a fallin the price of luxuries will increase their consumption. 
Each article, too, of each class, is governed perhaps by differ- 
ent proportions, and therefore there is no fixed rule by which a 
general scale can be formed. But we will illustrate these po- 
sitions. 

A rise in the price of flour from five dollars to ten dollars per 
barrel, which is oue hundred per cent. would not reduce the 
consumption of bread to one half the usual quantity, because, 
being a necessary of life, it could vot be dispensed with in that 
proportion. Buta rise in the price of tea and coffee and other 
such articles, which belong to the class of comforts, to double 
the usua! rates of the market, would diminish their consumption 
to a quantity less than one-half, and for the reason that the 
mass of consumers have limited incomes, and have no more 
than a certain sum to expend in such articles, so that resort 
would be had by a great portion of the community to subst- 
tutes, such as rye aud beans, whilst others would use nulk, Xe. 
A rise in the price of wines and other luxuries to the extent of 
oue hundred per cent. would reduce their consumption much 
below one-half, for, being articles which could easily be dis- 
pensed with, they would readily be laid aside. ‘That these po- 
sitious are correct, with some few exceptions, will be mauifest, 
Al- 
most every economical family has rules as to the maximum 
price which it is williug to pay for articles in the market. 
Where there are one hundred persons who would give twenty- 
five cents per pound for butter, there are vot half that number 
who would give fifty ceats, even for reduced quantities. Some 
persons make it a rule never to buy eggs ata higher price than 
a particular rate per dozen, whilst others, in the season for 
lamb, asparagus, green peas, strawberries, and fruits, never 
buy those luxuries at all, until they fall to the prices which 
they have laid down as their maximums. 


from what is exhibited in the daily transactions of life. 


This being the case as it regards a rise in prices, it follows, 
that the very opposite results would flow from a fall io prices. 
A fall ia the price of flour, to one-half, would not double the 
cousumption. One in the price of tea and coffee to that ex- 
tent, would, no doubt, double it; whilst one in the price of 
wiue might carry the increase of consumption much farther. 

A curious and striking illustration of the operation of price 
upon consumption, in regard to an article of luxury, was com- 
municated to us last year. The custom of carrying about the 
streets of Philadelphia, in the summer season, the article of ice, 
for the use of families, was introduced about twenty-five years 
ago. From that period uotil the year 1827, the consumption 
gradually increased, insomuch that in that year as many as 30UU 
families received a daily supply, equal, on an average, to about 
halfa peck per day, at thirty-seven and a half cents per week. 
The winter of 1827-8 having beeu so mild that no ice was 
formed in that vieimity, 2 foreiga supply was looked to, when 
it was calculated that ice imported from New England could 
uot be delivered to customers for less than four times the old 
price, that is, one dollar and a half per week for half a peck 
per day. To ascertain the quantity which would be required 
by the demand at this increased price, the dealers in the article 
uuited in an estimate, by which it was assumed that one-fourth 
the usual supply would be called for, being the proportion cor- 
responding to the rise in price. The result, however, did vot 
confirm the correctness of this calculation. Instead of seien 
hundred and fifty consumers, the antic'pated number, the num- 
ber was less than four hundred, and of these, many diminished 
their quantity, so that it appeared that for every one thous wl 
bushels sold at the low price, not more than about ove hun- 
dred were demanded at the high price. Another example oc- 
curred in the case of the sale of mineral water. A naumber of 
the dealers. on accouat of the dearness of ice at that time, dou- 
bled the price, but the consumption fell off so greatly, that in a 
very short time they were obliged te fall back io the old rate. 

Our object ia bringing these merely speculative truths iuto 
view, is to lay down the bases of some practical illustrations in 
relation to the iniluence of high duties upon the commerce of 
the United States. The raising of prices by artificial means, 
such as the imposition of high duties, inevitably diminishes the 
consumptiou, aod thus disturbs the usual current of imports aud 
exports. New habits and tastes become formed ; those at 
home, as well as those abroad, who were befGre concerned in 
the trade, are driven into new pursuits, and the reducing of the 
duties may not for many years, if ever, restore the old state of 
things. How often does it not happen, that the bigh rate of 
tolls charged ou a turnpike road, kas driven travellers into a 
new route, which they have continued to adhere to even after 
a reduction of the tolls on the old road? 
ferred to, relating to mineral water, a most injurious eVect up- 
on the trade was experienced. The lowering of the price to 
the old rates did not bring back the customers, for some of them 
discovered, by the interruption of their usual supply, what they 
did not before know, that it was possible to do without sucha 
luxury. 

One remarkable fact relative to the turning of trade from its 
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minution or the increase, is not the same in regard to all com- 
modities. A rise in the price of the necessaries of life, will not 


gecasion as creat a diminution of the ordinary consumption, as! sailed out of Philadelphia, to stop at New Caatle, on the Dela- 
a riso in the price of the comforts of life; nor will a rise in the! ware, te get their supplies of live stock, and many of their sea 


Prior to the last 
war, it was the custom, almost universally, for the ships whieh 


acewtomed chanvele, we shall here mention. 
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stores, for the voyage. During the war, there were bodies of 
troops stationed in that vicinity, composed of volunteers from 
Pennsylvania and Delaware, and in 1314, as late as December, 
to the number of three or four thousand, and oo small portion 
of these being citizens possessed of means to live on the best 
the country could afford, such as eggs, fowls, ducks, aud other 
poultry, the breeding stock of the neighborhood was eacroach. 
ed upon, so that in the spring of 1815, when commerce was re- 
sumed, the first vessels which stopped at New Castle for thei: 
accustomed stock, could not get supplied. This disappointment 
was soon made public. No more vessels stopped at New Cas. 
tle. Poulterers started up in Philadelphia to meet the new de- 
mand, and New Castle forever lost the trade. This was the 
maio cause of the dilapidated condition of that town, which is 
so observable to those who remember the life aud bustle whicia 
twenty years ago were exhibited there. To tamper with trade 
is as dangerous an operation as tampering with one’s bodily 
health, and none but quacks ever attempt itio either case. 
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oF THE 


Daily and Semi-Weekly 
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The powers not delegated to the United States by the Constitution, nor 
prolubited by u to the States, are reserved to the dtates respectively, or te 
the people.---Amendments to the Constitution, Art. X. 





The Editor of the Banner of the Constitution. a weekly 
paper now published at the City of Washington, on a sheet 
of eight pages, at five dollars per annuum, announces to the 
public, that after the first of December next, the said paper 
will be issued daily aud semi-weekly throughout the year, and 
will assume the form, as well as the character, of a general 
newspaper. lu giving notice of this enlargement, it is pot 
deemed necessary to set forth at great length the political 
principles by which the paper will be guided. 1 is sufficient 
to say, that they will be the same as those by which it has 
heen heretofore characterized, and which are founded upon 
an ardent devotion to LIBERTY. THE CONSTITUTION, and THE 
union. Believing that the liberty of the people can only be 
perpetuated by a strict adherence to the terms of the Consti- 
tution—that ** UPON THIS COUNTRY, MORE THAN ANY OTHER, 
HAS, IN THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD, BEEN CAST THE SPECIAI 
GUARDIANSHIP OF THE GREAT PRINCIPLE OF ADUERENCE TO 
WRITTEN CONSTITUTIONS —and that the greatest calamity 
which could betal the people of this land, with the single ex- 
ception of * submission to a government of unlimited powers,” 
would be a dissolution of the compact which now unites the 
twenty-four sovereign members of this Vontederacy—it will 
be the zealous aim of the Editor to inculcate aud disseminate 
those important truths, which may be calculated to lead te a 
recurrence to the first principles of the Government. 

With this end in view. the Banver will advocate— 

‘A wise aud frugal Government, which shall restrain mes 
from injuring one another, shail leave them otherwise free to 
regulate their own pursuits of industry and improvement, and 
shall not take from the mouth of labor the bread it has earned :"" 

* Liberty of the Tongue—Liberty of the Press—liberty of 
the Conscience—/iherty of the Hand ;” 

* Freedom of Industry, as sacred as freedom of speech or of 
the press ;" 

“Economy in the public expense, that labor may be lightly 
burthened ;” 

* The support of the State Gevernments in al! their rights, 
as the most competent administrations for our domestic concerns;”” 

«The preservation of the Geveral Government in its whole 
constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our peace at home 
aud safety abroad ;” 

* Peace, commerce, and honest friendship with all aations ;" 

* "Taxes, as many as are necessary, and po more; as long 
as necessary, and no longer ;”’ 

* Equality of rights and duties, of benefits and burthens, as 
the basis of the Luion;” and, lastly, 

A rapid and total extinguishment of the public debt, as 
necessary to the harmony as to the prosperity of the Americas 
lamily. 

With this brief exposition of his principles, the Editor has 
only further to state, that the Banver will contain the Foreiga 
and Domestic News, and the Proceedings of Congress during 
their sessions, at as early a moment as any other daily paper 
published at Washington; and he promises that such reasonable 
portion of its columns will be devoted to a free discussion of 
questions of Political Economy, as will, he trusts, render the 
paper, in its new form, worthy of the coutinued support of 
those by whose patronage the Free Trade Advocate was es- 
tablished. 


-_—— 





TERMS. 
Price for the Daily Paper for one year, “+ = = = = = Ole 
a “s forsixmonths, - - - « « « - 6 
Price of the Semi-weekly Paper, (which will 
comprise the whole of the contents of the Daily, \ For one year, 5 
except the advertisements, each of which will ap- { For 6 months, 3 


pear at leastonce,) - - - - = = + = - 

Payable in advance at Washington—but the Editor will guarantee 
the safety of remittances by mail, the postage of all letiers being paid by 

A notice of discontinuance must always be accompanied by the pay- 
ment of arrearages, and no other will be deemed valid, unless at the 
option of the Editor. 

Advertisements in the Daily, at one dollar per square for the three 
first, and twenty-five cents for each subsequent continnous insertion. 

Annual advertising customers will be accummodated on reasenable 
terms. 

(Ly All those who have heretofore subscribed, or may hereafter sub- 
scribe to the paper in its present form, will receive, after the first 
December next, the Semi-weekly paper, in continuation of their sub- 
scription, unless they should otherwise direct. 


Washington, June 1, 1330. CONDY RAGUET. 
Printed by ROTHWELL & USTICK, Corner of Pennsyl- 








vania Avenue and Four and a half Street, between the Capiiel 
and Gadsby’s Hotel. 
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